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AN ENQUIRY, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION——EXAMINATION OF THE STRONG POINT OF THE BERNARDINE 
THEORY—PROOF THAT THE PLAINS AT THE FOOT OF HANNIBAL'S 
ALPS WERE OCCUPIED BY THE TAURINI. 


It is not my intention, in this present work, to go 
again over the same ground as I occupied in my 
Treatise on Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps, with the 
exception of such points as I noticed there in my last 
chapter, but without doing them justice. Of the 
agreement of the route of the Mont Cenis with the 
description of Polybius entirely, and with that of Livy 
in all trustworthy points, I shall therefore say as 
little as possible; as it will be my aim to prove now, 
by another line of argument, that Hannibal crossed 
the Little Mont Cenis. The course which I shall 
pursue is this. I shall first try to narrow the question 
by disposing of the theory of the Little St. Bernard, 
.while that of the Great St. Bernard will follow. 
And here I shall have to consider the work on the 
credit of which the former theory mainly rests in 
England, the Dissertation of Messrs. Wickham and 
Cramer. My citations and references will be taken 
from the second edition of that work, published nine 
years after the first, and which may thus be expected 
B 
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to contain the matured arguments and opinions of its 
writers, and to exhibit the manner in which they 
consider that their case may be best supported. To 
this dissertation have been lately added two ingenious 
volumes on the ‘ Alps of Hannibal’ by my old antago- 
nist, Mr. Law. 

My first chapter will be mainly devoted to the 
proof of one point; namely, that Hannibal traversed 
a pass leading through the country of the Taurini. 
If this point be clearly proved, as I trust will be done, 
it is decisive against the Bernardine theory ; and no 
further arguments would be required on the subject, 
although I have thought it as well to devote another 
chapter to its consideration. The fact that Hannibal 
traversed a pass leading through the country of the 
Taurini being thus settled, the only question which 
remains to be determined is, by which of the two 
passes, the Mont Genévre or the Mont Cenis, did he 
cross the Alps? Before entering upon this question, 
I shall have to prepare the way by two chapters on 
the Cottian Land and other points of geography, 
proving my map, as I may say, before I advance 
farther. I shall then consider the Cottian pass of 
Artemidorus, and shew the probable identity, merely 
from the consideration of distance, both of this pass 
and that of Hannibal, with the Mont Cenis, and 
not with the Mont Genévre. I next come to the 
pass of Pompey, which, like that of Hannibal, would 
have been a Cottian pass; so that, of the two Cottian 
passes, the Mont Cenis and the Mont Genévre, one 
would have been crossed by Pompey and the other by 
Hannibal; the shorter and more convenient route of 
the two, the Mont Genévre, being necessarily that of 
Pompey. This completes the proof that Hannibal 
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crossed the Mont Cenis. My two concludiug chapters 
relate to other ancient routes. In oneI examine the 
routes of Ceesar and Plancus, and in the other en- 
deavour to identify two routes, given in the Peutin- 
gerian Table, through the Cottian Alps. 

I commence my argument by examining the strong 
point of the Bernardine theory. 

What is supposed to be this strong point is derived 
from the following passage in Polybius (11. 56): 


“Finally, having accomplished his whole march from 
New Carthage in five months, and his passage of the Alps 
in fifteen days, Hannibal descended boldly into the plains of 
the Po and the Insubrian country (xatifpe torunpas eis Ta 
mept tov IIddov media, xa td Tov "IoopBpwv &Ovos). 


It is inferred from these words that the Insubres — 
occupied the plains at the foot of Hannibal’s Alps, 
and that Hannibal must therefore have crossed the 
Little (or Great) St. Bernard, and not either of the 
Cottian passes, the Mont Genévre or Mont Cenis, 
which would require that the plains at the foot of 
Hannibal’s Alps should be occupied by the Taurini. 

Against this inference and conclusion I shall 
endeavour to prove four points: 

1. If the Insubres occupied the plains at the foot 
of Hannibal’s Alps, the Bernardine theory falls to the 
ground. 

2. The words relied on are not sufficient to prove 
that those plains were occupied by the Insubres. 

3. The words refer to Hannibal’s march to the 
Ticinus, where he was encountered by Scipio. 

4, The plains of the Taurini are twice placed by 
Polybius at the foot of Hannibal’s Alps, and the 
same opinion was universally held by the ancients ; 
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so that Hannibal must of necessity have crossed the 
Cottian Alps. 

These points I shall now take in their order. 

1. The plains at the foot of the Bernardine Alps 
were occupied by the Libui, and not by the Insubres. 
This fact, well known to all who are acquainted with 
ancient geography, is noticed by Livy (xx. 38), 
when he says that the passes of the Little and Great 
St. Bernard would have brought Hannibal down, “non 
in Taurinos, sed per Salassos montanos ad Libuos 
Gallos.” Ptolemy, again, who gives Ivrea to the 
Salassi, assigns to the Libui the towns of Vercelli on 
the Sesia, and Lomello on the Agogna, while he 
gives to the Insubres those of Milan, Como, Novara 
(founded by the Vertacomacori), and Pavia (founded 
by the Levi and Marici). Polybius gives them 
Milan and Acerre.' The boundary between the In- 
subres and the Libui would consequently have been 
the Agogna, while to the west we may consider, with 
Cluverius, that the Libui were divided from the 
Taurini by the Orco, which joins the Po near Chi- 
vasso. The territory of the Libui, with whom the 
Leevi are usually associated, would thus have lain 
between the Orco and the Agogna, the Alps and the 
Po, and have been intersected by the Dora Baltea 
and the Sesia. If, then, the Insubres lived at the 
foot of Hannibal’s Alps, Hannibal did not cross the 
Little or Great St. Bernard. 

This simple argument Messrs Wickham and Cra- 
mer try to meet in two ways inconsistent with each 


* The eastern boundary of the Insubres is fixed by Polybius (11. 32) 
at the Clusius (Chiese). In this direction they seem afterwards to have 
lost territory to the Cenomani, who were usually allies of the Romans in 
their wars against the Boii and Insubres. See Spruner’s Ancient Atlas. 
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other. By one, the Libui are shifted into the country 
of the Taurini, and the Insubres moved up to the 
Orco: by the other, the Libui are allowed to remain 
in their proper place, but converted into Insubres. 

In the first case, Messrs. W. and C. rely on a 
passage in Polybius (1. 17), where he speaks of the 
Gauls expelling the Etruscans from the plains of the 
Po, and settling there themselves. Here Messrs. W. 
and C. observe (p. 37): 


“Polybius mentions the Laii and Lebecii (Levi and 
Libui of the Romans) as being settled near the sources of the 
Po, after whom come the Insubres, that is, at the spot where 
the river, instead of running from 8. to N., turns to the 
eastward, which is at Chivasso.” 


I need do no more than quote these words, as it 
must be unnecessary for me to prove to any one that 
the Libui and Levi never expelled the Etruscans 
from the plains of Turin, and took possession of them. 
What is to become of the Taurini? I will merely 
point out how inconsistent Messrs. W. and C. are in 
making the Libui and Levi extend no further to the 
east than Chivasso in p. 37, and in assigning to the 
same Libui and Leevi, in p. 32, the towns of Vercelli, 
Lomello, and Pavia. 

The argument by which the Libui are made In- 
subres is derived from Ptolemy : 


“The Libui are reckoned” (¢. e. included) “ by Ptolemy 
under the Insubres’’ (p. 147). 


This rests upon Ptolemy’s words (111.1): ArBicdv 
id tovs ‘IvcovBpovs. Mere citation is again quite 
sufficient for me; for no one can expect me to try 
to prove that to signifies here “lying under or 
contiguous to,” and has nothing to do with inclusion 
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or subordination. But I may point out how partially 
Messrs. W. and C. apply their erroneous interpretation 
of ind. In the same place (ed. Tauchnitz, p. 146) 
where the Libui are placed by Ptolemy ‘ under’ the 
Insubres, the Taurini are placed ‘under’ the Salassi, 
and the Salassi ‘under’ the Insubres. If then the 
Libui were Insubres, so also were the Salassi and 
Taurini. And, indeed, Messrs. W. and C. tell us in 
a note (p. 120) that Ptolemy ranks the Salassi under 
the Insubres as well as the Libicii; but of the Taurini 
being Insubrian also we never hear anything. 

The Libui are thus clearly distinguished from the 
Insubres in the preceding citations from Ptolemy and 
Polybius. The Levi and Libui, mentioned by Livy 
(xxx. 37) in the year 196 B.c., could not, again, 
have been Insubrian, for their territory was ravaged 
by the allies of the Insubres, the Boil; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the Libui were included 
among the Barbarians who are mentioned by Polybius 
(111. 60) as submitting to Hannibal after the fall of 
Turin. 

I have now but to add Mr. Law’s solution of the 
difficulty (vol. 1. p. 305), which I shall pass without 


comment: 


“Who can resist the probability, that minor tribes who 
had first settled in that plain, and were probably still its 
occupants in name, had become subordinate to their more 
powerful neighbour? Is it any stretch of imagination, to 
believe that Insubrian chieftains and an Insubman force 
should be on the banks of the Doria to welcome the approach 
of their illustrious ally ?” 


2. The second point which I have to prove is: 
That the words, “he descended boldly (from the 
foot of the Alps) into the plains of the Po and the 
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Insubrian country,” are insufficient to prove that the 
Insubres lay at the foot of the Alps of Hannibal. 

In the first place it may be urged, that “the plains 
of the Po and the Insubrian country” do not ne- 
cessarily mean nothing more than “the Insubrian 
country” only. Ta epi tov IIddov weSia nat rd tov 
‘IcouBpov vos, must not be assumed as = 4 rap 
"IcouBpwv yopa. Hannibal may, as far as these words 
of Polybius are concerned, have been in the plains 
of the Po before he reached the Insubrian country ; 
and in point of fact, as will be hereafter shewn, the 
country of the Insubres was the last, not the first 
part of the plains which Hannibal reached on this 
march. It was not his starting-point in the plains, 
but his goal, and is mentioned on that account. 

But again: even if Polybius had written, as he has 
not, xaripe TorApnpads eis tiv tov "IcouBpwv yadpay, yet 
this would not prove the Insubrian hypothesis. Ap- 
pian writes of Cesar (Bell. Civ. 11. 82): ta dpn ra 
“Adrreta SehOov orvv mevtaxioytrios telois Kal imaedot 
tpiaxoctou, KatéBavev eri ‘PaBévvyns. Does this descent 
upon Ravenna prove beyond controversy that Ravenna 
lies at the foot of the Alps? Or what inconsistency 
would there be in saying: ‘‘ Hannibal, having crossed 
the Cottian Alps, descended boldly to the Milanese ?” 
especially when we remember that the Milanese, the 
country of his promised allies, the Insubres, was his 
mark from the time he started from Carthagena, and 
might naturally be named for that reason, just as 
Appian names Ravenna in Ceesar’s case. 

I may also mention that the words, xarjjpe tod- 
pnpos, would be more applicable to a march where 
there was hostility to be expected, than to a peaceful 
halt in a friendly country. 
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3. The third point for demonstration 1s: 

The words, xarijpe todApnpas x. t.r., refer to Hanni- 
bal’s march to the Ticinus, where he was encountered 
by Scipio. 

The elucidation of this point will require a com- 
plete examination of the narrative of Polybius. Now 
this narrative, up to the date of the battle of the 
Ticinus, is devoted to the operations of two armies ; 
of the army of the Carthaginians under Hannibal, and 
of the army of the Romans under Scipio. Hannibal 
is first described as starting from Carthagena, and 
crossing the Ebro and the Pyrenees; and Scipio then 
(c. 41) as sailing from Pisa to the Massiliotic mouth 
of the Rhone, and as hearing of Hannibal’s passage of 
the Pyrenees. He next hears (7b.) of Hannibal’s 
arrival on the Rhone (nearly four days’ march from 
its mouth), and sends out a body of horse in that 
direction. Hannibal now passes the Rhone, and, 
having heard of the landing of the Romans, detaches 
a body of five hundred Numidian horse to observe 
their movements (c. 44). In c. 45 the two bodies of 
cavalry meet; the Romans have the advantage; and 
both detachments return to their main armies. Hay- 
ing brought his elephants, which had been left behind, 
over the Rhone, Hannibal next starts up that river 
(c. 47); and Scipio, coming to where Hannibal had 
crossed the Rhone, and finding him gone to pass the 
Alps, sent his brother into Spain, and returned him- 
self into Italy, so as to get before Hannibal to the 
passage of the Alps: rév pay dderddv é&éreurev él 
tas év 'IBnpla mpage avtos 5é, wadw tiroctpéevas eis 
‘Iradiav éroteitro tov trobdv, orevdov Katatayhjoat Tovs 
urevavtiovs Sia Tuppnvlas pos thy tev “Adrewv trepBorjv 


(c. 49). This intention of Scipio’s to gain the Alpine 
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pass from the Italian side, before Hannibal could get 
there, should be borne in mind. He was, however, 
as we shall see, unable to carry it out completely, for 
he had advanced no farther than the Ticinus when he 
was met by Hannibal, who had arrived at the com- 
mencement of the Italian plain a considerable time 
before. 

The following would be the nearly synchronistic 
movements of the two generals, from the time of their 
action on the Rhone up to the date of the battle of 
the Ticinus. 


Hannibal marches to the ‘Island’. 
Scipio returns to the coast. 


Hannibal marches to the Gallic foot of the Alps. 
Scipio sails back to Pisa. 
Hannibal crosses the Alps. 
Scipio crosses the Apennines. 
Hannibal descends into the plains of the Po from the Alpe. 
Scipio descends into the plains of the Po from the Apennines. 
Hannibal arrives on the Ticinus (the country of the Insu- 

bres), and is there opposed by Scipio. 


No one, I think, will dispute any: of these points. 
Whatever pass of the Alps Hannibal may have crossed, 
yet it must at least be universally acknowledged, that 
when he marched down to the Ticinus after the siege 
of Turin to meet the Romans, he then descended 
boldly to the country of the Insubres; and if his 
arrival at that country is mentioned by an historian 
as coinciding in point of time with his being opposed 
by Scipio, there ought not to remain any doubt that 
it was Hannibal’s march to the Ticinus which is 
described as his descent to the Insubrian country. 

_ Now this, it will be seen, is what is done by 
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Polybius. After mentioning (c. 49) Scipio’s voyage 
back to Pisa, and his intention of gaining the pass of 
the Alps from the Italian side before Hannibal could 
get there, he says nothing more of the Roman general 
till c. 56. From c. 49 to the beginning of c. 56 
Hannibal’s march from the passage of the Rhone, 
across the Alps, to the commencement of the Italian 
plain, is described at length, and the 56th chapter 
then runs on thus to its end: 


Finally (Hannibal), having And at the same time (xata 
accomplished his whole march 65€ rods avrovs Kxatpovs), as I 
from New Carthage in five said previously, Publius (Sci- 
months, pio) having left his forces (on 
the Rhone) with his brother 
Cnzus, and having exhorted 
him to attend to the affairs of 
Spain, and to make war vigo- 
rously upon Hasdrubal, sailed 
himself with a few men to 

and his passage of the Alps Pisa. And having marched 

in fifteen days, through Etruria, and having 
received from the preetors the 
troops which were making 
war on the Boii and holding 

descended boldly into the their country, he came to the 

plains of the Po and the coun- plains of the Po, and, having 

try of the Insubres : encamped, he opposed the enemy 
(the Carthagintans), being bent 
upon joining battle with them." 

having saved of his Libyan 

forces 12000 men, and of his 

Iberians 8000; but of his 

cavalry not more than 6000 

in all, as he himself states on 

the column at Lacinium con- 

taining the account of his 

numbers. 


| Karacrparowedevoas dreixe ois woAdeulois, oreddwy cuuBadreiv eis 
udxnv. For the force of éréyw in tactics, see the account of the battle 
of Cynossema in Thucydides (vr1r. 105) with Arnold’s note, Herodotus’ 
description of the battle of Plateea (1x. 81, 59), and Arrian’s of the battle 
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That these last words refer to the time when Han- 
nibal and Scipio confronted each other on the banks 
of the Ticinus, cannot, I think, admit of question. 
But this march of Scipio, which terminated in his 
being opposed to Hannibal, is expressly synchronised 
by Polybius with a march of the Carthaginians, which 
terminated in Hannibal’s arrival at the Insubrian 
country. From this fact, and also because it is 
certain that Hannibal and Scipio could never have 
confronted each other at any other part of Hannibal’s 
route, I conclude that it 1s Hannibal’s march to the 
Ticinus from the foot of the Alps which is described 
by the words of Polybius: xarijpe toAnpas eis ra rept 
tov IIddsov media xal to tv 'IoopBpov vos. 

I add, for the purpose of comparison, the synchro- 
nistic movements of Hannibal and Scipio, as noticed 
by Polybius, and the same movements of the two 
generals as they are universally known: 

I. Synchronistic movements described by Poly- 
bius: 


of the Granicus (xv. 4). Compare also Odyss. xx11. 75. Old editions of 
Polybius connect woAeulors, not with eweixe, but with cuuBarciv eis udxny, 
as if the punctuation were: xaractparowedetcas éweixe, Tois woAeulos 
oreddcov ocupBargciv eis udxnv. For the rendering which they give of the 
words is: castris positis substitit, cam hoste manus quam primum cupiens 
conserere. I believe this rendering is incorrect, but it would hardly affect 
my argument. For if Scipio, described in c.49 as oxeddwv xararaxijoa 
rods swevaytious xpbs Thy rav “AAwewv swepBodhy, and again here as 
oretdwv oupBarew eis wdxnyv—if he, bent upon these objects, encamped 
and stopped, we may safely infer that he was close upon Hannibal; that 
is to say, that he was upon the banks of the Ticinus, where the two armies 
met. Scipio never stopped till he arrived in those parts; and therefore 
Hannibal’s arrival at the Insubrian country, which was contemporaneous 
with Scipio’s stopping, would signify his arrival on the Ticinus after the 
capture of Turin. 

I may notice, in reference to the site of the battle of the Ticinus, that 
Polybius (x. 3) fixes it near the Po (wep) rdv MdSoy xadotmevov woraudv). 
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HANNIBAL, 

Having accomplished his 
march from New Carthage 
in five months, 

And his passage of the Alps 
in fifteen days, 

Descended bold! 
plains of the Po, 


into the 


COMPARED 


Scipio, 

Having left the management 
of the Spanish war to his 
brother, and sailed to Pisa, 

And having marched through 
Etruria, and procured an 


army, 
Came to the plains of the Po 


And encamped and opposed 


And the country of the In- 
Hannibal. 


subres. 


II. Synchronistic movements, from the time of 
the action on the Rhone, universally known. 


HANNIBAL, ScIPio, 
Marched to the Island : Returned to the Massilian 
coast : 
Marched to the Alps: Sailed to Pisa: 
Crossed the Alps: Crossed the Apennines : 


Came to the plains of the Po: Came to the plains of the Po: 
Arrived on the Ticinus, and Arrived on the Ticinus, and 
was opposed by Scipio. opposed Hannibal there. 


The descent to the plains of the Po and the In- 
subrian country was, then, identical with the march 
from the foot of the Alps to the Ticinus, and brings 
us to the time when Hannibal and Scipio were opposed 
to one another, and on the point of joining battle on 
that river. This march to the Ticinus, after having 
been briefly noticed in c. 56, is described at length 
by Polybius in cc. 60—65. And this, as will be seen 
from the following comparison of the two authors, was 
the interpretation which Appian, whose narrative I 
shall give without omission, put upon Polybius: 

Po.ystvus, c. 56. 

Téros 58, Thy wey Tacapv 
mopelay éx Kawns modes év 
mevre pnol Toinodpevos, TV 
S¢ tay “Adrrewv virepBornv 


Hy wepais Tevrexaldexa, KATHpE 
TOAMNpaS els Ta ‘Tepl Tov 


APPIAN, vil. 5. 


WITH APPIAN. 


ITadov media, nal to Tov 
‘IcopBpav vos. 

Kara &€ rovs avtovs Kxat- 
povs, @s érdavo mpocirrov, 
Ilomdwos = atroNeXoLTT@S ~— TAS 
duvapers Ivalp te aderda, 
kal WapaKxexAnKas avtov éy- 
ecGa: tov év "IBnpia wpay- 
paT@v, Kai Todepety éppw- 
peéevos "AcdpovBa, 


KQTETNEVTE PET OALYWY AUTOS 
eis ITicas. 

ITounoapevos 5€ thy tropeiav 
Sia Tuppnvlas, nal mapada- 
Bav ra wapa trav é€emené- 
Kewv oTparomreda Ta TrpoKadn- 
peva Kal 1 poaTroNepLovvTa Tots 
Boiows, Ke mwpos Ta Tept Tov 


IIadov tredia, 


Kal KaTacTpatoTredevaas érel- 
Ne TOS TroAELioUs, oTrevdaV 
oupBanrev eis paynv. 


c. 65. 

‘O pév ovv Toms, tpo- 
Oéwevos tos axovrTictas, Kal 
‘ a UA ‘ 
Tous aa tovrots I‘aXatixous 
immeis, tovs Sé Nottrovys épy 
peTOT@ KaTacTHCas, TMponet 


Babinv. ‘O & ’AvviBas, x.7.X. 


roavTny auveBn yever Gas THY 
TpOTHY TLUTTMCLW, OTTE TOUS 
3 A a) A 
axovrictas yun p0acat To 

“ ? , lA 
mpatov éxBarovtas fPeéNos, 
Kk. T. nr @eeteeee8e?ee 

A e 

‘Opod yap jv immopayia 
kal treCouayia, Sua Td TAHGos 
TOV TapakxataBaivovtwy av- 
Spay ev airy TH payn. Tov 
S¢ Nouddov xuxkrocavror, ot 
pev welaxovtiotal .... cuve- 
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‘O & drratos o ‘Popalov 
Tlovmd2os Kopynd1os Zxctrlov, 
Kapyndoviors év I Bnpia tronre- 
pov, érel ras éoBorns "Avvi- 
Bov ris és tHhv 'ItaXlay érrv- 
Oero, tov aderAdov Kal dde 
I'vatov Kopyvndwoy Sxitriwva 
emt tots év 'IBnpia mpaypace 
KATANLTIOV, 
duéetrrevceyv és Tuppnviav. 


“Oder odevov te kal cuppd- 

ous Gaous Svvatto ayelpwr, 
épOacev émt rov ITaédov ' Avvi- 
Bav. Kat Madduov pev xat 
"Atldov, ot trois Botow érro- 
Aepouv, &s ‘Popnv errepaper, 
@s ov S€ov avrovs atpatipyety, 
Umratrou tmapovrTos’ autos Se 
Tov oTpaTov TrapadkaBav 
és payny éberacce tpos Av- 
viBav. 


Kati yevopévns axpoBonrlas 
TE 


Kal immopayias 


ot ‘Pwyaioe xuxrwbévres bd 
trav ABiov 
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marnOnoayv..... ot S€..... 
érpamrnoay, ot pey roddol 
omopabes, tives 8 tepl Tov 
Wyenova aovotpadévtes. 

c. 66. 

IT brrNos pev ody, avafevas, 
mponye Sta tav trediwv én 
tnv tov Iladou yedupayv, o1rev- 
Swv pOdcar SiaBiBdoas ta 
OTPATOTESA. .. sea ees 

O & lords, repawbels 
tov Iladov, cat orpatomredev- 
cas wept trodw IIhaxevriav, és Ikaxevtiav aveydpour, 
Ke T. No KT. Xr. 

I have now shewn, first by reference to the history 
of the movements of Hannibal and Scipio well known 
to every one, and then again by reference to Appian, 
that Hannibal’s descent into the plains of the Po and 
the country of the Insubres refers to his march from 
the foot of the Alps to the Ticinus. I shall next 
shew the same by reference to Polybius’ detailed 
narrative of that march from ‘the very foot of the 
Alps’ to the Ticinus, contained in cc. 60—65. The 
reader will, I believe, see without difficulty that the 
operations shortly mentioned in c. 56, and fully 
described in cc. 60—65, are identical. 


épevyov és TO otparoredoy. 


Kal vurros émvyevopévns 


c. 56. 


Hannibal (having accom- 
plished his march from New 
Carthage in five months, and 
his passage of the Alps in 
fifteen days) catipe ToAwnpas 
els Ta Tepl Tov II déov resdia, 


ce. 60. 

Hannibal, having encamped 
Um’ avuTny THY Trap@pEelay TOV 
“Adrrewv to give his army 
rest, proceeds, when they have 
recovered, to attack the chief 
town of the Taurini, of tvy- 
Xavovot Tpos TH Tapwpela 
Katouxouvtes, The town (Tu- 
rin) is taken, and Hannibal’s 
opponents slaughtered. The 
neighbouring tribes submit to 
Hannibal. Hannibal resolves 
to advance, and by some feat 


WITH HIMSELF. 


kat To Tov "IoduBpev eOvos. 


Kara 8&8 rods avrovs Katpovs 
... + LlowAuos .... Ke WPS 
ta wept tov IIdéov media, 


Kal KaTraorpatoTredevoas 
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of arms encourage his intended 
allies (Bou and Insubres) to 
join him, the greater part of 
them being then kept down 
by the presence of the Romans. 


ce. 61. 


Hannibal hears that Scipio 
has passed the Po, and is near 
him. He at first disbelieves 
the report. Scipio is likewise 
astonished at the news of 
Hannibal’s arrival. 


ec. 62, 63. 


Hannibal addresses and en-. 
courages his army. 


c. 64. 


IIomdvos 8é wept ras 
avras nuépas, tov IIddov 
ToTapmov Hon TWETEepasa~ 
pévos, tov 5& Tixwov xpi- 
vov els Tovptrpocbev SiaBat- 
VelV, TOCS eV ETriTNOdELOLS yE- 
guporouciy Tapnyyere, Tas 

é NouTras Suvdpeus cuvaryayov 
qmapexader. Scipio was here 
in the ’IcopB8pwv éOvos. After 
giving an account of Scipio’s 
speech, Polybius thus resumes 
his narrative :— 


c. 65. | 

Ty 5& xata todas pépa 
Tponryov auporepot wapa Tov 
ToTapov, x Tod mpos Tas” A- 
Tes pépous, EyovTes evovupov 

e¢ a ' \ 
pev of “‘Pwpator, deEvsv Sé Tov 

Ke) e , 4 

poov ot Kapyndovor. Ivovtes 
dé 1H Sevrépa Sia tev tTpovo- 
pevovT@y Ott auveyyus elow 
> s , \ 3 fe) 
GXANA@V, TOTE [EV AUTOU 
KaTacTparom €SEvTaVTES 
Euewav. TH ® éeravpiov 1a- 
cay tiv immov avaraBovtes 
dpdorepot, Tomas 8é Kat 
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Tay welov TOUS axoVvTLoTas, 
mporpyov Sea Tov Twediou, o71r Ee v- 
Sovres xatomtTevoat Tas 
GNAnkov Suvdpets. “Apa 
dé r@ wArnotalew avrots, Kar 
ounisely Tov Kovoptoy eEarpo~- 
pevov, evOéws TUvETaTTOV- 

€retye TOS TOAELLOLS, To wpos paxynv. ‘O pep 
ovv IlomXtos, rpoBépevos Tovs 
axovtioTas, Kal Tovs Gua Tov- 
tows T'adarixovs imrmeis, Tous 
Sé Nowrovs ev pero KaTa~ 
oTHTas, Tpones Baénpv. "0 8 
A vviBas, THY eV KEXaiva- 
pevny lrrov Kat wav TO oTd- 
ClLoy aUTHS Kata TWpocwTrov 
tafas, amnvra Tots TroAEploes, 
tous &¢ Nopadixovs tmets 
ad’ Exarépou Tov Képatos 7TOL-~ 
paxes Tpos KUKAwoW. A p~ 

omevoav oupPareiv eis pd- gorépwy é xal Tov pe- 

xnV. povav nal tov immréwv 
diroriwws  dtaketpéevav 
mpos tov nlyduvov, rorav- 
thy auveBn yevérOas THY Tpa- 
THY TCUMTTMCLW, K.T. ro 


It will be perceived that the events narrated in 
cc. 60—65 might be briefly described by the expres- 
sions of c. 56. For, in the march from the foot of the 
Alps to the Ticinus, as narrated in ec. 60—65, Hanni- 
bal certainly xarfjpe—rorunpds (cf. especially gcpwe * 

..+empdtrev tt, end of c. 60)——els rd ep) tov 
ITddov medla Kad 6 Tov ‘IoéuBpwv vos; while Scipio 
as certainly, as is likewise mentioned in c. 56, sxe apds 
Kal KaTaotTpatoTredevoas 
emetye Tots ToNemlols omevowy cupBareiv eis payny. 
It is incredible that Hannibal could have made two 
marches to the Insubrian country, both beginning at 
the same point, the edge of the plains, both of a similar 
character, and both terminating by his being met by 














ta wept tov IIddov media 
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Scipio. Above all, it is incredible how, according to 
the Bernardine theory, this first descent to the In- 
subrian country could have begun and terminated 
near Ivrea, the point which they would have to fix 
on for the encampment of Hannibal at the beginning 
of c. 60. For let us for one moment take this 
hypothesis for granted, and admit that what is men- 
tioned in c. 56 precedes, instead of being identical 
with, what is related in cc. 60—60. 

As Scipio has encamped and opposed Hannibal, 
with the view of giving battle as soon as possible, in 
c. 06, and as Hannibal is, at the beginning of c. 60, 
found encamped at the very foot of the Alps, ze. 
according to the Bernardine hypothesis, somewhere 
near Ivrea, we should have to suppose that the two 
generals were encamped against one another near that 
town. Now let us see what Scipio, being eager for 
battle, proceeds to do. He first allows Hannibal’s 
army, encamped in’ airiy tiv rapmpeav trav “AXdrewv, 
to recover from its debilitated condition. He next 
allows Hannibal to send messengers with overtures 
of amity and alliance to the Taurini, ‘who happen,’ 
(or, as we must read on the Bernardine theory, ‘who 
do not happen’) ‘to dwell apis 7H wapwpeia.” When 
these overtures are rejected, Scipio must also allow 
the Carthaginian army to march by or through his 
camp, to besiege and take Turin, and to receive the 
submission of the Taurini and the neighbouring 
tribes. "We must also be prepared to find that, after 
all this, Hannibal and Scipio were ignorant of each 
other’s presence in Italy ; and that Scipio, after having 
encamped against Hannibal near Ivrea, should next 
be found, some weeks after, crossing the Po near 
Placentia into the Milanese, and meeting Hannibal, 

C 
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That she -raert and character of -he  wwerntons utter 
raya narrated at ength mav je vearv muderstood. 

deroral gaaeagea maT oe ulduced wiere the dest 
nation of 4 mareh or conrmer is lamed in 2 Smilar 
manner ay way of anticipation. Tue “oillowmg are m 
Palyoine. In she ‘first the mode of expression is very 
likn that adopted in the notice of the march to the 
Inanbrion sonntry. 

|. Arireg Arvifos, bpiav cov Sa2uv duyauaycuvra 
hin apakghen:, taig 8 tknwg obn éxyspoivra raw tradpap, 
Appice tat pyplry eis 7h mepe Karinv weédia, cai 
tohtat ely thy wrporayopevspevov Sddrepvov Torop. 
‘ttt, O01, Ffannitml reaches hia destination in 111. 92). 


' Veeabher on Menwthals Vassage of the Alps, p-6L 
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2. Kata &€ tovs Kaipods tovrous éx Sapdovos peta Tov 
otpatovédwy Talos *Atidsos traros eis Iicas xatamremnev- 
Kas, Wpohye peta Hs Suvduews eis “Popny, évavtiav 
Tovovpevos ols Trodenlols THY Topelay (1. 27. Atilius 
(11. 28) was killed in battle at Telamon, rather more than 
half-way between Pisa and Rome). 

3. Tnhv &€& rowrnv otpatiay avaraBov edtwovov, tetovs 
pev Tevtaxtopuplous, immeis b€ pos évvaxioeyirious, Frye Sid 
tov IIupnvaiwy Aeyouévwv dpav, él THY tod ‘Podavod 
KaXoupévou trotapod didBacw. (1. 35. Hannibal 
reaches the Pyrenees in 111. 40, and the Rhone in 111. 41). 


To these parallel passages from Polybius, two may 
be added from Herodotus : 

1. ‘O qefSs dias avAdedeypévos, Gua BépEn émopevero 
és Daposs, ex Kpitdd\r\wov oppnOels tav év Karrraédoxin. 
(v1. 26. Xerxes reaches Sardis in VII. 31.) 

2. ‘O otpatis éx tav Xapdiov wpyadto ddjdv és 
"ABvSov (vu. 37. Abydus is reached in vit. 44). 


I subjoin two other familiar instances : 

1. Kai é&fiOev “IaxwB amo tod gdpéatos tod SpKov 
kal éropevOn eis Xappdyv (Gen. xxvii. 10. Haran is 
reached in c, xxix). | 

2. "Adie tyv “Lovdaiav, kal amnrd0e mddw eis THY 
TanrtrAaiav (John iv. 3. Galilee is reached in iv. 45. 
Samaria intervened between Judea and Galilee, as the country 
of the Taurini (and that of the Libui) lay between the Alps 
and the Insubrian territory). 


The account given by Polybius, in c. 56, of the 
operations of Hannibal and Scipio, which terminate 
with the meeting of the two generals in ‘the country 
of the Insubres’, has now been compared with the 
known course of the movements of the Romans and 
Carthaginians, with the narrative of Appian, and with 
the context in Polybius himself. Let us finally, in 
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order to exhaust the evidence, institute a comparison 
between Polybius and Livy, and thus derive a fourth 
arguinent for assuming that Hannibal’s arrival at the 
Insubrian country was posterior to the siege of Turin 
and the transactions with the Taurini. 


Poy Bits. 


While Hannibal, after hav- 
ing croased the Alps,descended 
bwildly into the plains of the 
Po and the Insubrian country, 
Meipio, having sailed to Pisa, 
ant taken the command of the 
army of the preetors, came to 
the plaina of the Po and op- 
posed Hannibal, to whom he 
was enger to give battle (c. 
HG), 

After having encamped, on 
his entry into Italy, at the 
very foot of the Alps, Hanni- 
bal made to the ‘Taurini, who 
dwelt there, offers of amity 
and alliance, On receiving 
a refusal, having laid siege 
to their chief city, he took it 
in three days; and, having 
alnughtered his opponents, 80 
terrified the neighbouring bar- 
bariana that they came at 
once and made submission : 
while the reat of the Gauls in- 
habiting the plains were de- 
sirous of joining Hannibal, as 
they had originally intended ; 
but as the Romans had passed 
through their country, and cut 
most of thom off (from Hanni- 
bal), they romained quiet, and 
Kone wore even obliged to 
fight on the Roman side (ce. 
(0), 


Livy, xx. 39. 


Ea P. Cornelio consuli causa 
fuit, cum Pisas navibus ve- 
nisset, exercitu a Manlio Ati- 
lioque accepto tirone et in 
novis ignominiis trepido, ad 
Padum festinandi ut cum hoste 
nondum refecto manus con- 
sereret. Sed cum Placentiam 
consul venit {and therefore 
before Scipio opposed Hanni- 
bal in the Insubrian country], 
jam ex stativis moverat Han- 
nibal, Taurinorumque unam 
urbem, caput gentis ejus, quia 
volentes in amicitiam non 
veniebant, vi expugnarat ; 
junxissetque sibi, non metu 
solo sed etiam voluntate, Gal- 
los accolas Padi, ni eos cir- 
cumspectantes defectionis tem- 
pus subito adventus consulis 
oppressisset. 


‘Those Gauls, who wished to join Hannibal, but 
wore mostly cut off by the Romans, were the Insubres 
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and Boi. Of these the Insubres were nearest to 
Hannibal, and their country is therefore mentioned 
in c. 56, as the point to which Hannibal marched from 
the foot of the Alps. It is hardly possible, on this 
ground alone, that Hannibal, as the Bernardine theory 
would assume, joined the Insubres before the siege of 
Turin; and had he joined them then, a considerable 
. time before the action on the Ticinus, he ought clearly 
not to have marched from the Milanese against Turin, 
and so have allowed the Romans to deprive him of 
his allies. With their assistance, or even without, he 
might have overwhelmed or expelled the forces of the 
preetors before Scipio came up from Etruria. 

I hope I have now satisfactorily shewn that the 
words of Polybius, xarfjpe rodpnpds «.7.r., refer to 
Hannibal’s march to the Ticinus, and are therefore 
‘Ca succinct account or summary, merely stating the 
direction and end of a march, the details of which are 
afterwards to be given.” And I believe that a similar 
account may be rendered of all the other passages in 
the narrative of Polybius, which in my first work on 
this subject I have called “summaries.” I here 
subjoin them in the Greek, with the explanation I 
give of them; and I think it will be seen that they 
present to us briefly the whole march of Hannibal, 
from the time that he crossed the Rhone to the time 
of his arrival on the Ticinus. 


9. v.— AvviBas 6 qTowun- March from the passage of 
odpevos fis em TeTTApas the Rhone to the Island (at 
nuépas THY TropEelay amo THs the confluence of the Rhone 
diaBacews, HKE WpOs THY and Isére), four days. 
Kadouperny Nijoop, xe@pav 
ToAvOXOv Kal ouTopopor, 
éxoucay de THY mpoonyoplay 
aw avtTov Tov TUMTTOMATOS. 

50. 1.—’AvviBas 8 év npé- March from the confluence 
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pass déxa mopevieis Tapa Tov 
RTABLOV ELS OKTAKOT IOUS OTA- 
8ious, ApEazto THS Tpos Tas 
“Adres avaPorgrs, cat ouve- 
Bn peyiorots avtov tept- 
Meaeiy Kivovuvoss. 

42, 11.—Tais 6 é&js, péxpe 
yey tivos dodaras diye thy 
otpatuir hon S€ TeTaptaios 
dv, avOts eis Kevduvous 
mapeyéveTo peydrous. 


hi, Vi—T7 évrauptov, 
Tov TroNpuov ywpiobévTwr, 


oudyas Tos inmedor Kal 
trois —s Urotuyiow,  wponye 
mpos Tas Umrepforas Tas 
dvetato Ttav “AdTrewD, 
Odooyxepel wey ovdevl wepuTrizr- 
Tov éTe avotnpare Tav Bap- 
Bdpwy, cata pépn 66 Kai Kata 
TOTrOUs TapevoxAovpevos Ur’ 

9 fa) 
avrTav. 

58, 1x.—'Evvaraios 8 8:a- 
yioas els Tas bTrepBorads, av- 
Tod KateoTpaTtoTEebevce 
wal Svo imepas mpoce- 
petve’ BovAdmevos dua pev 
avarrafoat tots Stacwlopd- 
vous, dua 5é mpoadéFacar 
ToUs UTroAetTropeEraus. 

4. iv.—TH 8 eravprov 
dvatevEas, eviipyeto tis 
karasdaews, ev i) qoAde- 
plots wey ovK ere aeptétuye, 
wANY Tay Ad@pa KaKxoTrotouv- 
Taw Oird dé tar roremr Kal Tis 
ytdras, ot mod Aelrorras 
TréBane ra Kata TH dra- 
Sacw P@apérran, 

HR wt -Teédoy 82, rp ey 
airy woperar ex Kain we- 
Lene ey werre seTl Toca pe- 
pos, rip dé roy” A ren darep- 
Bolyr huédparw wrerrenadexa, 
waripe tolpenpay cis ta 
wept cdr Tadsor re&ia. vai 
to tar LadpeSper &@ros. 


TACRINI PLACED BY POLYBITS Af? 


of the Rhone and Isére to the 
battle near the Town of the 
Allobroges) at the commence- 
ment of the Alps, ten days. 


March from the Town of 
the Allobroges to the battle 
at the Leucopetron, four da 
from the Town (the first four 
days of the Alpine march). 

March from the Leucope- 
tron to the summit of the 
Alps, beginning on the day 
after the fourth day from the 
Town, and terminating (see 
next passage) on the ninth 
day from the same place. 


Halt on the summit of the 
Alps, ninth and tenth days 
from the Town. 


March from the summit of 
the Alps to their foot, begin- 
ning on the day after the 
tenth day from the Town, and 
terminating (see next passage) 
on the fifteenth day from the 
same place. 


March from the foot of the 
Alps to the Insubrian country, 
t.¢. to the Ticinus. 
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I think this comparison alone may be suflicient to 
bear out what I said in my first work (p. 6) upon this 
subject : 


“There is however, one peculiarity in Polybius’ style of 
narration, especially in this part of his history, upon which it 
will previously be necessary to make some observations. The 
peculiarity alluded to is this: that the historian, before enter- 
ing into the details of a particular march, event, or military 
transaction, gives, In a few lines, what may be regarded as 
a short statement or summary of the occurrences which took 
place at that particular period. Having done this, he pro- 
ceeds to make such observations, and give such explanations, 
as appear necessary, or to narrate at length the various cir- 
cumstances that attended the facts in question, whenever they 
were of such importance as to deserve minute consideration. 
The short summary serves frequently, in point of fact, as an 
argument to the succeeding and more detailed account.” 


4, The fourth point I undertook to shew was this: 

The plains of the Taurini are twice placed by 
Polybius at the foot of Hannibal’s Alps; and the same 
opinion was universally held by the ancients: so that 
Hannibal must of necessity have crossed the Cottian 
Alps. 

This is very shortly proved, as far as Polybius’ 
history is concerned (111.60). On Hannibal’s entry into 
Italy, he encamped at the very foot of the Alps, in 
order that his army might rest, and recover from their 
hardships in the mountains. Merd ryv eiaBonryv, xata- 
otpatoredevoas bn avtiy Thy Twapoperav tav “Ad- 
mTewv, Tas pev apyas avedduBave tas Suvdyes, AS s00n 
as his army had recovered, mpocaveirAnduias dn Tis 
Suvdyews, Hannibal made offers of amity and alliance 
to the Taurini, ‘“‘ who are found dwelling at the moun- 
tain-foot,”’ of tuyydvover rpos TH Tapwpela KatoiKodvtes. 
As the zapépea of this second passage is clearly 
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Mm, sh the Leet piace, accity and alliance with 
the. Casthay.t.ana ought not to have been changed 
Wi, revittalation with the Insnbres. Yet this 1s of 
vinnprratirehy little inportance. But Messrs. W. and 
(1, hull nat. have omitted the significant description 
whisk Volybins gives of the position of the Tauri, 
“ot, the menntain-foot’?;s not merely because M. Le- 
frends, when they profess to answer later, had ap- 
pedal to it, but wlio because their object here was 
(jp. SOK) “to explain the crror into which those 
writes tinves fallen, who have supposed Hannibal to 
lieves crrived first among the Taurini.’ For the 
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origin of this so-called error is not explained by 
omitting the words on which it is founded. 

On the second occasion when this passage is dealt 
with, it is in order to confute Livy, whom they make 
to say, as he does in substance: “Now it is agreed 
on all hands that he (Hannibal) arrived among the 
Taurini after crossing the Alps.” 

To this Messrs. W. and C. reply (p. 147): 


“ Certainly not, according to Polybius, who states positively, 
that after having refreshed his troops by a few days’ halt, he 
entered boldly into the country of the Insubres.” 


This singular statement is obtained by combining 
together fragments of the two following well-known 
sentences in Polybius, the first sentence being in c. 
60, and the second in c. 06: 


Meta &é raita, tpocaverrAndvias Hdn THs Suvd- 
pews, tav Tavpiwav, of tuyxdvovet mpos TH Tapwpela 
KaTotKouvTes, otaciatovrwy pév mpos Ttovs “IaouBpas, arre- 
otowvtwy dé Tois Kapynbdovios, Td pev mpatov avrovs eis 
didiav mpovcareiro Kal ovppaylay ovy traxovoytwy Sé, 
mweptatpatoTebevaas THY Bapurdtny ody, ev Tpioiv Hyépats 
] , 1 
éEetroAtopKnae® (c. 60). 

Téros Sé, tThv pév wacav tropelay éx Kawijs modews év 

, N 4 ‘\ \ “A ” e \ 
TévTe nol Tromadpevos, tThv b€ tov “AXrrewv virepBoAnv 
Huépars Wevrexaiveca, KATHPE TOAMNPAS Els TA TrEpl TOV 
ITasov media, cai 76 taVv “IcopBpwv EOvos (c. 56). 


By combining the parts which I have particularly 
indicated of these two sentences, and by changing in 
the latter the word xarfjpe for ciofiOe, Messrs. W. and 
C. are enabled to make Polybius state positively, in 
opposition to Livy, that Hannibal, “having refreshed 
his troops by a few days’ halt, entered boldly into the 


1 Observe here that Turin was probably near the encampment of 
Hannibal, as no march upon the capital of the Taurini is noticed. 
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cmuntry of the Insubres.” Yet it must be apparent 
ty every one who reads the 6(th chapter of Polvbius, 
that when Hannibal had refreshed his troops by a few 
dav» halt, he entered boldly mto the country of the 
Taurint. The agreement between Polybius and Livy 
is perfect. Polybius places the Taurini at the foot of 
the Alps which Hannibal crossed; and Livy says that 
Haunibal came down into Italy among the Taurini, 
who were the nearest people to Gaul, and also the 
first people that Hannibal] came to in Italy (‘‘ Taurinis, 
prexime genti, adversus Insubres motum bellum erat” 
xx1. 39). Cf. Liv. xxvi. 18: “ Proximus Cartha- 
giniensium exercitus Hasdrubalis prope urbem Beecu- 
lain erat.” 

The third occasion on which Messrs W. and C. 
have to deal with the passage relating to the Taurini, 
is in their answer to M. Letronne, who considered 
that Hannibal crossed the Mont Genévre (p. 153). 
Here they first accuse him of “ preferring to take his 
author (Polybius) at secondhand in Strabo, to reading 
him in his own words;” and then, on the same page, 
annul the strength of this charge by the words: ‘“ He 
positively quotes Polybius as his authority for saying, 
that the Taurini were the first people whom Hannibal 
met with on his descent from the Alps; and this 
authority he finds in the sixtieth chapter.” M. 
Letronne is no doubt guilty of this last accusation, for 
he expressly refers to the eighth section of the sixtieth 
chapter, where the position of the Taurini is described, 
in support of his argument. From the words describ- 
ing this position, which he interprets very accurately, 
he concludes, ‘que les Taurini furent les premiers 
peuples qu’ Annibal rencontra 4 la descente des Alpes” 
(Trav Tavpiwav, of tuyxdvovet impos tH Tapwpela Katouxody- 
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res); to which the only answer that Messrs. W. and 
C. think it advisable to give him is: “If by this 
violence committed on the text of one of his authors, 
M. L(etronne) was in any degree assisted in his 
hypothesis, some excuse might be found for him.” 

Considering the manner in which Messrs. W. and 
C. have treated the passage which M. Letronne ap- 
peals to, on the second occasion when they deal with 
it, it must be confessed that ‘‘ committing violence on 
the text of an author’ was a very unfortunate phrase 
for them to use. And, when we remember how they 
have dealt with it the first time, the following sen- 
tence (p. 153) is no less unhappy: ‘ Although it is far 
from our intention to charge M. L(etronne) with bad 
faith, it certainly behoved him to be extremely careful 
not to lay himself open to the charge of a wilful omission 
of the text of his author, at the very moment when he 
was accusing M. De Luc of the same fault.”’ M. De 
Luc had cited the words of Polybius in Strabo, tv 
(itrépBacw) Sia Tavpwav, fv ’AvviBas di0ev, with the 
omission of what relates to Hannibal; and M. Letronne 
had not noticed the words, xarfpe rodpnpas x7. 
which have, however, nothing to do with the place 
where Hannibal crossed the Alps, though it might 
have been better for M. Letronne to have intimated as 
much. 

It is in the above manner that Messrs. W. and C. 
have dealt with the passage in question. One argu- 
ment which they bring forward (p. 123) in opposition 
to the opinion, that the Taurini dwelt at the foot of 
Hannibal’s Alps, may be deserving of a passing notice : 


“ Would Hannibal, on entering a territory whose inclina- 
tions to him were at least doubtful, have dispersed his army, 
and left himself entirely without defence, in the manner 
described by Polybius? 
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This is pure imagination. For Polybius affirms 
that Hannibal refreshed his army, xcatactpatoredeicas 
in’ airi thy wapwpeiav tev “Admrewv (c. 60). Now an 
army encamped, and resting on the Alps, is neither 
dispersed, nor left entirely without defence. Indeed, 
Hannibal’s not advancing from this position, though 
with predatory mountaineers behind him, till his army 
had recovered, rather intimates that he was on the 
edge of a doubtful or hostile, and not a friendly and 
allied country. 

The second occasion on which Polybius places the 
Taurini at the foot of the Alps of Hannibal, is noticed 
by Strabo (p. 209). I will here quote what Messrs, 
Wickham and Cramer say upon the subject (p. 16): 


“Strabo informs us that Polybius, who is the earliest 
authority on the subject, mentions only four passages over 
the Alps.”’ 

“¢ The first, through the Ligurians, close to the Tyrrhenian 
Sea; the second, through the country of the Taurini, which 
Hannibal traversed ; the third, through that of the Salassi ; 
the fourth, over the Rhetian Alps—all precipitous.’ With 
regard to this passage of Strabo, it is necessary to observe, 
that it contains a positive assertion, that Hannibal passed by 
the road leading through the country of the Taurini; and if 
this assertion was made by Polybius, ¢t ought certainly to be 
considered as decisive of the question, which it is the object of 
this dissertation to determine. But the best proof that can be 
offered against this conclusion, and in favour of the opinion 
that the words, nv ’AvviBas SundOev, are Strabo’s own, is 
furnished by Polybius himself, who positively asserts (Il. 3, c. 
56) that Hannibal descended among the Insubrians, before he 
invaded the territory of the Taurini; consequently, he could 
not have stated that he passed the Alps of the latter, without 
contradicting himself.” 


As I have already shewn that this last ‘ positive 
assertion’ of Polybius is not in that author, but is 
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merely a false inference, inconsistent with the context, 
of Messrs. W. and C. themselves, the citation from 
Polybius in Strabo ‘ought certainly to be considered 
as decisive of the question.” But Messrs. W. and C. 
have another argument against the genuineness of the 
words, #v ’AvviBas dfr0ev. “If Polybius,” they say 
(p. 17), ‘had expressly named the passage by which 
he affirmed that Hannibal had crossed the Alps, it 
would not have been a subject of doubt and con- 
troversy, as Livy asserts it to have been, when he was 
writing his history.’” But Polybius does not expressly 
name the pass which Hannibal crossed, in spite of 
Strabo’s word, dvoudf. A pass is expressly named 
when it is called, for instance, the Cenis or the 
Simplon; but not when the route is merely described 
as leading through Savoy or the Vallais. What 
Polybius affirmed of Hannibal’s pass was, that it 
traversed the country of the Taurini; and this is so 
far from being disputed by Livy, that he represents it 
as acknowledged by all (inter omnes constat), which 
was the last thing I undertook to prove. 

For Livy (xxi. 38) relates that L. Cincius Alimen- 
tus, who was a prisoner of Hannibal’s, declared in his 
history that he had heard from Hannibal himself that 
the Carthaginian losses amounted to 36,000 men, 
between the time of Hannibal’s crossing the Rhone, 
and his descent into Italy by the country of the 
Taurini, who were the nearest people to Gaul (Tau- 
rinis, que Gallis proxima gens erat, in Italiam de- 
gressum). And then Livy continues: “ Jd (Taurinis 
Hannibalem in Italiam degressum esse) cum inter omnes 
constet, eo magis miror ambigi quanam Alpes transierit, 
et vulgo credere Penino (atque inde nomen ei jugo 
Alpium inditum) transgressum, Coelium per Cremonis 
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jugum dicere transisse; gui ambo salius eum non in 
Taurinos, sed per Salassos montanos ad Inbuos Gallos 
deduxissent.”” It must be evident to all, that Livy, so 
far from contradicting the words ascribed by Strabo to 
Polybius (eira rv (irépBaow) dia Tavpwov, iv ’AvviBas 
SunrOev), exactly confirms them, and asserts that the 
fact of Hannibal’s passage through the country of the 
Taurini was universally acknowledged. Nor are we 
necessarily to infer, that even Coelius and the ancient 
Bernardine advocates denied that the Taurini lay at 
the foot of Hannibal’s Alps. It may be said, perhaps, 
that it would be a strange geographical error for them 
to make. ‘True: but their error with respect to the 
Taurini would be no worse than what the modern 
Bernardine advocates make with respect to the Insu- 
bres. Indeed, it would be hardly so bad: for Ivrea, 
where the Bernardine route enters the Italian plain, is 
rather nearer to Turin, the Taurine capital, than it is 
to Novara, the frontier town of the Insubres, which 
was 49 m.p. from Ivrea. Yet we cannot assume that 
Messrs. Wickham and Cramer, M. De Luc, and Mr. 
Law, do not hold that the Insubres lay at the foot of 
Hannibal’s Alps, although they are inconsistent enough 
to argue that Hannibal crossed the Little St. Bernard, 
which he could not have done in such a case. 
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CHAPTER II. 


FURTHER OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE OPINION THAT HANNIBAL CROSSED 
THE LITTLE ST. BERNARD. 


I now come to what, if Polybius may be believed, 
forms a second insuperable objection against the Little 
St. Bernard. It depends on the time occupied in the 
descent to the plains. Here Polybius gives us two 
accounts; one of detail, one of brief recapitulation. 
He first states that Hannibal fell into great danger 
on the 4th day of his Alpine march, and that he 
reached the crest of the Alps on the 9th day. There 
he remained two days, the 9th and 10th days, the day 
of arrival being included, as is allowed by Messrs. W. 
and C. (p. 114). The same principle of inclusion is 
afterwards observed. Hannibal thus begins to descend 
on the 11th day, and is stopped by the loss of his 
path before he has passed beyond the regions of snow. 
This happened on the same 11th day, as is admitted 
(p. 111). After an ineffectual attempt to turn the 
broken path, Hannibal sets to work to repair it ; makes 
it practicable in one day for the cavalry; and, after 
having suffered the hardships of this enforced halt 
during three days, succeeds in making the elephants 
pass by the repaired road. These three days of suffer- 
ing were the 11th, 12th, and 13th days. On the 
third day from that on which the elephants passed, 
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i.e. from the 13th day, Hannibal reaches the plains. 
He would therefore reach them on the ldth day. 
This is the detailed account of Polybius. In his 
recapitulation he says that Hannibal accomplished 
the passage of the Alps in fifteen days. Both ac- 
counts given by Polybius are therefore strictly in ac- 
cordance with each other. Now it seems plain that if 
the Carthaginians were exposed to suffering by their 
compulsory stoppage at or close to La Thuile, accord- 
ing to Messrs. W. and C., during the three days which 
were the llth, 12th and 13th days, they could not 
have left La Thuile before the evening of the 13th 
day, or have commenced their march from Pré St. 
Didier, six miles below, before the 14th morning. 
Here the whole army would be again reunited, and 
would consequently ouly have two clear days in which 
to perform the journey between Pré St. Didier and 
the commencement of the plains near Ivrea, a distance 
of about 70 Roman miles.” That they could have 
performed such a distance in two days is impossible. 
Let us now see how this difficulty is attempted to 
be overcome. First then, the commencement of the 
plains is moved back twelve Roman miles from Ivrea 
to St. Martin, at the head of the lowest reach of the 
valley of Aosta. This seems inadmissible. The 
commencement of the plains of the Po can hardly be 
fixed at the upper extremity of such a reach, merely 
because the reach happens to be nearly level. Nor 
is the following argument (p. 119) more tenable: 
‘Another reason which will prevent our pushing it 
(the commencement of the plains) further (than St. 


1 By the Roman Itineraries the distance between Arebrigium and 
Eporedia was 71 m.p. By the Sardinian Itinerary the distance from Pré 
St. Didier to Ivrea = 683 m.P. 
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Martin), is the distance to be performed by the army, 
in their descent of three days, after the passage of the 
rocks near La Tuille.’ This is an obvious pefitio 
principit. The theory of the Little St. Bernard cannot 
be sustained, it is thought, unless the commencement 
of the plains be fixed at St. Martin. Therefore it is 
to be fixed at St. Martin. 

But that theory cannot stand, even if the com- 
mencement of the plains be so fixed: and therefore 
let such an arrangement be admitted for the sake of 
argument. The authors place St. Martin 12 m.p. 
above Ivrea, and therefore, according to the Roman 
Itineraries, 59 m.P. from Arebrigium, which they 
identify with Pré St. Didier. The Sardinian Itinerary 
gives the distance between Ivrea and Pré St. Didier 
at 684 m.p., which would give 564 m. Pp. between 
St. Martin and Pré St. Didier. The ancient distance 
of 59 m.p. would therefore probably be correct. 
Messrs. W. and C. reduce it to about 55 m.P., on 
the ground that they could not otherwise have been 
driven as far as they were in the time their ride oc- 
cupied. But let the distance be 55 mu.p. The argu- 
ment then proceeds thus (p. 119): 


“From Pré St. Didier to St. Martin, we have about fifty- 
five Roman miles, which make about eighteen miles a-day.” 


The authors thus assume that Polybius would allow 
them three full days from Pré 8t. Didier to the com- 
mencement of the plains: it is thus they interpret, 
TpiTatos amd TaY TMpoetpnuévav Kpnuvov Siavvcas taro 
rav énimrédwv. Hannibal reaches the plains on the 
third day after leaving La Thuile, and therefore has 
three clear days from Pré St. Didier, 6 mu.P. below 
La Thuile. But this would require tetaprtaios, not 

D 
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speraios. Hannibal starts from La Thuile on the after- 
noon of the 13th day, and reaches the plains on the 
15th. He has therefore only two days between Pré 
St. Didier and St. Martin, and the marches would be 
of about 28 or 30 miles, according as we take the 


distances of Messrs. W. and C. or of the Roman 
Itineraries. But let us see how the case stands on 


the authors’ own shewing: 

“From Pré St. Didier to St. Martin, we have about fifty- 
five Roman miles, which make about eighteen miles a-day, 
too lmg a march, certainly, for troops in the fatigued and 
shattered condition of the Carthaginian army.” 

The theory of the Little St. Bernard, then, still 
fails, marches of eighteen miles a-day being about 
one-third too much. Messrs W. and C. therefore 
make another supposition: 

“In point of fact, however, the cavalry and infantry had 
six days inatead of three, to perform this march in, since they 
had three clear days, during the time the road was preparing 
for the elephants,” who “might have arrived at St. Martin 
a day or two later, as they were much exhausted.” 

The cavalry and infantry would have passed La 
Thuile on the 12th day, and would therefore, on this 
supposition, reach St. Martin on the 18th: 7.¢. a part 
only of the Carthaginian army succeeds in reaching 
the plains on the 18th day. But how can this be 
true, or how could the cavalry and infantry reach the 
plains on the sixth day from Pré St. Didier, or the 
seventh from La Thuile, when the passage of the 
Alps was effected in fifteen days, and the cavalry and 
infantry did not leave La Thuile till the 12th day? 
The first remedy which Messrs W. and C. propose in 
this case 1s a violent one, nothing less than an altera- 
tion in the text of Polybius. They say (p. 115): 
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“T (we) think that there can be very little doubt that we 
must read eighteen days instead of fifteen” —“for (p. 116) 
there can be no doubt, upon his (Polybius’) own shewing, 
that eighteen days must have elapsed before this event took 
place.” | 

I have already proved that this last statement 
is not correct, as the number of days in Polybius’ 
detailed account need not amount to more than fifteen. 
I have also explained how. Polybius’ “three days of 
hardship” extended from the middle of the 11th to 
the middle of the 13th day, and that Hannibal was 
consequently detained near the broken path no more 
than two full days. Messrs. W. and C. extend the 
time of detention to four full days, apparently follow- 
ing Livy’s error, “‘ quatriduum circa rupem consump- 
tum.” Yet Livy might have shewn them that the 
text of Polybius was correct as to the cevrexaiSexa; 
for Livy says: 

‘Quinto mense a Carthagine nova, ut quidam auctores 
sunt, guinto decimo die Alpibus superatis.’ 

I believe there can be no doubt that this is taken 
from Polybius’— os 

Tiv péev macav topeldv é« Kawins modews ev eve 
enol wouncdpevos, thy 8& Tov “Adtrewv SrrepBorny 4 wépats 
mevrexaloeka, | 

The supposition of an error in the text of Polybius 
is therefore inadmissible. But the argument of the 
authors would also fail on other grounds, for they 
assume that the cavalry and infantry, when they 
had passed La Thuile on the 12th day, did not wait 
a little below for Hannibal and the rest of the army, 
but marched on in a separate body to the plains. 
Yet Polybius tells us that Hannibal united together 
his whole army before he descended to the plains: 


A 


™ 
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"AwiBas 5, cvvabpolacas opod macay thy Svvapep, 
xaréBawe Kal rpitatos amd TOY TpoeLpnMLevwY KPNLVOV 
Stavicas, rato trav émimrédov. 

Hannibal, accompanied by his whole army, would 
have reached the plains tprraios from La Thuile, 77 
M. P. above Ivrea; not his cavalry and infantry alone 
éBSouaio. But there is another passage which shews 
that the part of Hannibal’s army which first passed 
did not continue its march: 

Tots pev ody trrokvylots Kal rots trots ixavip érolnce 
mapodov év nuépa wid. Alo nal tadra pev evOéws dtayayov 
kal Kkataotparomedevaas wept tors éxpevyovras Hon THY 
“Leva Torous, SuadjKxe Wpos TAS vOLas. 

It is obvious that when a body of men have en- 
camped, and have turned their horses and other 
animals out to pasture, they cannot be at the same 
time on their march, as Messrs. W. and C. have 
assumed they might be. Yet the final assumption 
which must be made in order to save the theory of 
the Little St. Bernard is perhaps the strangest of all. 
Polybius says of Hannibal : 

Tpitaios até tav mpoeipnuévov Kpnpvov S.avicas, 
Pato Tov emirédwv. 

The distance from La Thuile to the commencement 
of the plains could therefore not be more than three 
days’ march. Now how is 7p:ratos to be converted 
into ¢Bdouaios? J have already explained how tpctatos 
is raised to terapraios by assuming three full days from 
Pré St. Didier, and therefore three and a-half from 
La Thuile. Terapraios is now to be raised to é8Sopai0s, 
by assuming, in the passage just cited, that the sub- 
jects of Siavicas and jaro may be different, and that 
the passage may be interpreted thus: 

Three clear days and a fraction (tpcraios or, as 
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would be required, rerapraios) after Hannibal had 
passed the precipices, a part of his army, which had 
passed (as 1s assumed) three clear additional days before, 
reached the plains. 

This, it will be seen, must be the nature of the 
assumption made when we are told (p. 119): 

“In point of fact the cavalry and infantry had six days 
(from Pré St. Didier) instead of three to perform this march 
in,” 

And also (p. 120): 

* Tt is sufficient for our purpose to shew, that it was quite 
possible for the main body of the army to reach St. Martin 
without any difficulty,” 2. e. “on the third, or rather the fourth 
day, after Hannibal had passed the precipices.” 

Thus, if the cavalry and infantry, leaving La 
Thuile on the 12th day, reach the plains on the 18th, 
the word rpcraios, which measures for Hannibal the 
intervening distance, is supposed to be satisfactorily 
explained. We must also change evrexaidexa into 
éxrwxaidexa, and even then leave the elephants behind ; 
we must reject the words, cuvaOpoicas suod rica rip 
Sivauiwv; and we must assume that a body of men, 
who have encamped and turned their horses and 
beasts of burden out to pasture, are at the same time 
on their march with their horses. These are the 
expedients of Messrs. W. and C. to sustain the theory 
of the Little St. Bernard on one point alone, the 
distance of Hannibal’s pass from the plains. 

What I have said above on the arguments of 
Messrs. W. and C. may be a sufficient answer also 
to Mr. Law’s way of obviating the objection (vol. 1. 
p. 309): 

“ Polybius relates no such fact as the army getting in 
three days from the Little St. Bernard to the plains of Ivrea.” 
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Yet 5-—2=3. ‘“ Tpstatos signifies ‘on the third day’ of the 
progress made on liberation of the elephants from the preci- 
pices, and is applied to the arrival of the head of the column 
in the plain. It is consistent with the narrative that, when 
this last event took place, the tail of the column of march was 
between Aosta and Verres.” 


The third insuperable objection to the theory of 
the Little St. Bernard is derived from the fact, that 
Hannibal, as Polybius relates, pointed out to his 
soldiers, from the summit of the pass which he crossed, 
the plains of the Po, and indicated to them the position 
of Rome. Now it is quite impossible to see any part 
of the plain from the Little St. Bernard, as it would 
also be from any of the mountains bordering on the 
plateau which forms the summit of that pass. This 
objection Messrs. W. and C. would obviate in the 
following manner (p. 103): 


“If any other passage commanded a view of the plains, 
we might hesitate; but as none do”’—this is not the case— 
“we must content ourselves with explaining the account of 
Polybius as well as we can. And if we confine ourselves to 
the first part of his observations, we shall find nothing in- 
consistent with the state of the country on the Little St. 
Bernard. Polybius says that Hannibal “endeavoured to 
encourage his soldiers, having one resource for this, the sight 
of Italy.” Now that object was easily attainable from the 
passage in question, as the valley of La Tuille is at the foot 
of it, and would be perfectly visible,” probably covered with 
snow (p. 116), “from the pass itself by the whole army. 
But when Polybius goes on to say that Hannibal pointed out 
the plains of the Po, and explained the situation of Rome 
itself, we must enlarge the expression so far as to suppose 
that he called the stream which falls into the Po by the name 
of that river, which he might as well do, as attempt to point 
out”—here évdelxvuus and drrodelevuys are not distinguished : 
see Dean Alford on Matt. 1v. 8—“the situation of Rome 
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itself, and which, if correctly pointed out, would not have 
been very encouraging, as the passage’’—+. e. of the Little St. 
Bernard (a strange reason this for impeaching the credit of 
Polybius!)—“ is closed up by very high mountains on the 
S.E., and this is equally the case with the Mont Genévre, 
which, like the Little St. Bernard, takes a N.E. direction from 
Savoy’ —(Dauphiné)—“ to Piedmont.”—Of the route of the 
Mont Cenis, which takes a §.E. direction from Savoy to 
Piedmont, nothing is said.— After all, the difficult expres- 
sions are nearly superfluous; for the mere fact of the descent 
of the waters on the side of the passage opposite to that by 
which the army had ascended, would sufficiently shew that 
the great difficulties were overcome, and there was time 
enough, during the two days’ halt at the summit, to explain 
the fact of their having reached the highest point of the road.” 


T have now shewn how the theory of the Little St. 
Bernard fails when tested by the three great charac- 
teristics of the pass which Hannibal crossed: namely, 
that the Taurini should occupy the plains at its foot; 
that the summit of the pass should be not more than 
three of Hannibal’s daily marches, or about 40 m.P., 
from the commencement of the plains; and that a 
view of those plains should be attainable from the 
summit. The concurrence of these three character- 
istics points to the Mont Cenis as Hannibal’s route; 
and for the remainder of that route, or the part which 
would lie in Savoy or Dauphiné, there is nothing to 
give the Little St. Bernard the preference over the 
Mont Cenis, even if we admit the views of the 
Bernardine advocates with respect to it. Let them 
therefore be admitted, though I think them wrong, 
merely to abridge the argument. 

The commencement of the Alpine route is fixed by 
Messrs. W. and C. at Le Chevelu, at the western foot 
of the Mont du Chat, which they consider (rightly) to 
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be the Roman Zabisco. From here the distance to 
the commencement of the Italian plain ought to be 
about 1200 stadia, or 150 m. Pp. 

By the Little St. Bernard, the Antonine Itinerary 
gives 176 m.P. between Labisco and Eporedia (Ivrea). 
The modern distance is 174 m.p. By the high road 
of the Great Mont Cenis the distance would be: 


Labisco (Le Chevelu) M. P. 
Lemincum (Chambéry) . 14 (Ant. Itin.) 


Segusio (Susa) . . 113 (674 Piedmontese miles). 
Ad Fines (Avigliana) . 24 (Ant. Itin.) 
151 


and, by the Little Mont Cenis, about 144. 


But, argue Messrs. W. and C. (p. 80), the Mauri- 
enne is ‘barren of all cultivation,” so that “a large 
army, without magazines, must have been starved’? 
(p. 89). Yet Grillet, in his Dictionnaire (8. v. Mauri- 
enne and Tarentaise), besides allowing the Maurienne 
some cultivation, rather gives it the advantage over 
the Tarentaise, which leads to the Little St. Bernard. 


To the Maurienne he allots, in Piedmontese journauz 
or acres— 








En culture. ; . . . 242,041 
En paturages ; . . - 178,601 
En rochers, &. .. . ; . 101,620 

522,262 

and to the Tarentaise— 

Fin culture. . . . . 146,223 
En paturages . . . ; - 200,012 
En rochers, &. . . . . 99,388 

445,623 


Another argument on the same side is (p. 80): 
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Why should Hannibal, who was provided with guides, 
who must have known the Jest road,”—+t.¢. the Little St. 
Bernard—“ have gone by the worst,’’—+. e. the Mont Cenis— 
“even if it had been known at that time, while the dest lay 
equally open to him ?”’ 


The most proper answer to this is their own words 
(p. 194): 

“The question to be discussed is, not which road was the 
best, or what was the shortest road from Spain to Italy, but 
what road Hannibal did himself take, as reported by the 
oldest historians.” 


But there is another answer. No passage of historic 
note over the Alps has, so far as I am aware, been 
effected by the Little St. Bernard. Pompey, Cesar, 
Ceecina, Valens, Constantine, Charlemagne, and Na- 
poleon, all preferred to pass by the Genévre or Cenis, 
or the Great St. Bernard. Why then are we to pre- 
sume that Hannibal would have chosen to pass by the 
Little St. Bernard, even if it were the best road? 

From Le Chevelu to the summit of the Little St. 
Bernard the distance would be about 90 m. P., and to 
that of the Little Mont Cenis about 100. Each would 
thus agree well enough with the fact, that Hannibal 
reached the summit of the Alps on the ninth day of 
his Alpine march. There is also ample room for 
Hannibal to encamp, either on the summit of the 
Cenis or Little St. Bernard, as well as on the Genévre. 
As to the Leucopetron of Polybius, which has been 
identified with the Roche Blanche in the Tarentaise, 
a precipice of white gypsum in which Dr. Arnold saw 
nothing conspicuous, about six miles from the summit 
of the Little St. Bernard, it may be sufficient to ob- 
serve that such rocks are common in the Upper Mau- 
rienne. ‘ Vis-d-vis de cet endroit (a point a little 
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below Lanslebourg),’”’ writes De Saussure, ‘de |’autre 
cété de 1’Arc, on voit des gypses blancs. Au reste, je 
n’al point noté toutes les montagnes de ce genre de 
pierre que 1’on rencontre sur cette route; elles y sont 
trop fréquemment répétées.’”” 

Other arguments supposed to favour the theory of 
the Little St. Bernard I shall pass over still more 
rapidly : indeed, it is not easy to speak of some of 
them seriously. I shall, therefore, merely mention 
the buckler found at Passage in the Island, which 
Messrs. W. and C. (p. 57) consider to have been 
‘very probably a votive tablet, placed in that spot 
either by Hannibal himself, or by some Carthaginian 
general, who followed him on that road with reinforce- 
ments.” Nor shall I stay to consider the engineering 
or architectural works on the Little St. Bernard, which 
are attributed to Hannibal; especially as similar works 
are ascribed to him in several other parts of the 
Alps,’ in pursuance of the great alternative principle 
of Alpine antiquarianism: Aut Hannibal, aut diabolus. 
I shall not even be induced to pause by the “ very 
large bones of beasts,”’ reported to have been found 
near the Roche Blanche; on which Messrs. W. and C. 
lay much stress (p. 94), and which may be sometimes 
heard of under the matured and imposing form of 
whole elephants, although it is to be feared that these 
attesting elephants have been lost or mislaid. Ade- 
quate justice has been done to such osteological evi- 
dence by two of our modern travellers, in reference to 
. Some similar fossil remains found in Tuscany; for the 

1 * Koco, accanto ad un profondo burrone che |’ Arco ha scavato in 
mezzo ai bianchi calcari, sorgere una fortezza. E questo il forte di 
Essillon.”—Bertolott:. Yet I think ZLeucopetron means simply ‘crag.’ 


See Appendix. 
? See Ladoucette, Hautes Alpes, pp. 55—59. 
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Little St. Bernard is not the only locality where a 
manufacture of Punic ivory has been established.’ 
Though I have admitted above, for the sake of 
abridging the argument, Messrs. W. and C.’s view of 
the occurrences on the western side of the pass of 
Hannibal, yet I really consider that view to be en- 
tirely wrong. The battle near the Leucopetron I 
believe must be identified with the ‘great danger’ 
which Polybius makes Hannibal to encounter on the 
fourth day of his Alpine march,* and I have no doubt 
that Hannibal approached the Alps along the left 
bank of the Isére, instead of adopting a circuit to 


cross mountains, Svomrpdcoda nal SvcéuBora, Kat oyediv, 
@s elmrely, ampootra. 


1 “DLarge quantities of fossil bones have at various times been dis- 
covered in the valleys N. of Figline, near Levane and Montevarchi, and in 
the plain of Arezzo. The Italian antiquaries, ignorant of natural history, 
and eager to connect everything on this road with Hannibal, at once pro- 
claimed them to be the bones of Hannibal’s elephants. The fossil bones 
include those of the mastodon, hippopotamus, elephant, rhinoceros, hysena, 
tiger, bear, and of several species of deer.”—Murray's Handbook for 
Central Italy, p. 221, ed. 1853. This is a tolerably copious result from 
the single elephant which Hannibal brought into Etruria. 

Mr. Weld, in his recent work on Florence (p. 297), also notices these 
fossil bones, and observes: “ Historians, who frequently arrive at conclu- 
sions by no means borne out by facts, when they desire to support a 
favourite theory, were in the habit, before the lights of science burned as 
brightly as they do now, of pointing to these fossil remains as being those 
of the Carthaginian elephants which accompanied Hannibal in his famous 
expedition.” He adds in a note: “Some fossil tasks suspended over one 
of the entrances to the cathedral of Arezzo, are believed by the inhabitants 
to be the tusks of Hannibal’s elephants.” It is noticed too in Murray 
(p. 127) that some fossil remains near the Metaurus are believed in like 
manner to be the relics of the army of Hasdrubal. A most amusing tradi- 
tion about Hannibal may be found in a letter of Spence (Aug. 17, 1740). 

2 See my “summaries,” ante, p. 22. 

5 See Appendix at the end on the route by the left bank of the Isére. 
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CHAPTER III. 


EXTENT OF THE COTTIAN LAND DETERMINED——ITS CONNEXION WITH 
ROME FROM THE YEAR 89 3.C.—STRABO'S PASS BETWEEN THE 
MEDULLI AND THE LIGURIANS IDENTIFIED WITH THE LITTLE MONT 
CENIS. 


Tue first documents that I shall notice in connexion 
with the Cottian tribes are two Inscriptions. One is 
that which still remains on the Arch of Susa, and is 
dated in the year 83.c. The other, which is preserved 
by Pliny, was engraved on the Trophy of Augustus, 
erected in the year 7 B.c. on the summit of the 
Maritime Alp; a monument of which some remains 
yet exist, and which has left its name to the modern 
Turbia, overlooking the Mediterranean from the crest 
of its lofty promontory, that rises from the sea to 
a height of about 2000 feet. 

These two inscriptions I shall speak of as the In- 
scription of Susa and the Inscription of Turbia. 

The Inscription of Susa gives the names of the 
Cottian ‘ civitates’ in the following order: 

Segovii, Segusini, Belaci, Caturiges, Medulh, Te- 
bavii, Adanates, Savincates, Hgidinit (or Egdinit), 
Veamini, Venicami, Imeru, Vesubiani, Quadiates. 

The Inscription of Turbia enumerates the Alpine 
tribes subdued by Augustus (Pliny, H. WN. mm. 24). 
The names of the Rheetian tribes, which come first, 
I omit, and commence with the Viberi at the source 
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of the Rhone. Proceeding from their name the in- 
scription runs thus, with a comment of Pliny’s at the 
end: ..... Viberi, Nantuates, Seduni, Veragri, Sa- 
lassi, Acitavones, Medulli, Uceni, Caturiges, Brigiani, 
Sogiontii, Brodiontii, Nemaloni, Edenates, Hsubtani, 
Veamint, Gallite, Triulatti, Hcini, Vergunni, Egui- 
turi, Nementuri, Oratelli, Nerusi, Velauni, Suetri. 
Non sunt adjectes Cottiane civitates x1I, que non 
fuerunt hostiles: item attribute municipiis Lege 
Pompeia. 

The first thing to be observed in this last inscrip- 
tion, with reference to the names of the tribes whose 
position is known, beginning with the Viberi and 
ending with the Caturiges, is, that they are placed 
very nearly in order of contiguity or proximity. The 
Nantuates should indeed, in such a case, follow instead 
of preceding the Seduni; but that would be the only 
- exception to the rule, the unknown Acitavones being 
in all probability identical with the missing Centrones, 
who ought to be in the list. I shall consequently, in 
determining the position of the remainder of the tribes 
mentioned, proceed on the supposition that a similar 
principle is adopted with them, or that they are 
named nearly in the same manner as the counties of 
England might be enumerated, if it were required to 
be done from memory, or by the aid of a map. 

The next thing which requires notice is, that six 
of the fourteen Cottian tribes in the Inscription of 
Susa are found among the tribes conquered by Au- 
gustus; for I think that the identity of the Adanates 
and Hdenates, of the Vesubsant and Hsubiani, and of 
the Hgidini and Ectint, may be taken for granted. 
The remaining eight of the ‘ civitates’ in the Inscrip- 
tion of Susa ought thus to be the same as the twelve 
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Cottian ‘civitates’ in the Inscription of Turbia, who 
were not hostile to the Romans and had received the 
municipium by the Pompeian Law. The discrepancy 
in point of number would probably be caused by four 
of the less important of the earlier Cottian com- 
munities being merged in some more important ones 
(as Strabo merges the Tricastini and Segalauni in the 
Cavares), and by the whole number of tribes being 
thus reduced from twelve to eight. These eight 
would occupy the original Cottian Land, and the 
remaining six of the Inscription of Susa would consist 
of tribes subdued by Augustus, and placed by him 
under the government of Cottius. 

The original Cottian tribes would thus be these : 

Segovil, 
Segusini, 
Belaci, 
Tebavii, 
Savincates, 
Venicami, 
Imeri, 
Quadiates. 

And the six tribes added by Augustus these : 

Caturiges, 
Medulli, 
A danates, 
Ketini, 
Veamini, 
Vesubiani. 

To determine the extent of the original Cottian 
Land it will be necessary first to determine the ex- 
tent of the districts added to it. These will be found 
to consist of two; one occupied by the Caturiges and 
Medulli, and the other by the Adanates, Ectini, 
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Veamini, and Vesubiani. It is to these last four 
tribes that I shall now endeavour to assign their 
territory. 

In the Inscription of Turbia the four following 
tribes are named in order: 

Caturiges, Brigiani, Sogionti, Brodiontii. 

The Caturiges occupied Chorges (Caturiges) and 
Embrun (Kbrodunum), which Ptolemy makes their 
capital, with perhaps Gap (Vapincum) also: and the 
Brodiontii may be taken as identical with the Bodion- 
tici of Pliny (1m. 5), whose chief town was Digne 
(Dinia). In the river Bléone, on which Digne stands, 
the name of the Brodiontii may be preserved. The 
Brigiani and Sogiontii would probably occupy the 
vacant space between the Caturiges and the Brodi- 
ont; the Sogiontii in the neighbourhood of Seyne, 
in which their name is perhaps found; and the Brigi- 
ani in the valley of Barcelonnette. 

The line of nomenclature has hitherto proceeded 
from north to south, but now turns from west to east. 
Beginning with the Brodiontii, the next four tribes 
are : 

Brodiontii, Nemaloni, Edenates, Esubiani; 
the two latter being among the added Cottian tribes, 
and otherwise called Adanates and Vesubiani, which 
names I shall adopt. 

As the Vesubiani may be fixed with confidence in 
the valley of the Vesubia, a tributary of the Var, the 
Nemaloni may be placed to the east of the Brodiontii, _ 
in the upper valley of the Verdon ;’ and the Adanates 

1 Nem- and Nemet-, which occur in the composition of so many Celtic 
names, as in the cases of the em-aloni and Nem-enturi in the Inscription 
of Turbia, are explained by Diefenbach (Celtica, 1.119) from the Gaelic 


naomh, ‘holy.’ Nemet- he interprets ‘temple.’ See also Zeuss, Gram. 
Celt., p.11. The names of Allons and Allos, two places in the upper 
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between the valleys of the Verdon and the Vesubia. 
But before settling more nearly the position of the 
Adanates, it will be better to proceed a little further 
with the Inscription of Turbia. 

After naming the Vesubiani, the line of nomen- 
clature would have turned nearly west to the Vergunni, 
whose name is found in the modern Vergons. From 
the Nemaloni to the Vergunni the names are: 

Nemaloni, Adanates, Vesubians, Veamini, Gallite, 
Triulatti, Ectini, Vergunns. 

The five tribes of the Adanates, Veamini, Gallite, 
Triulatti, and Ectini, would thus lie between the 
Nemaloni and Vergunni on the west, and the Vesu- 
biani on the east; and would also have been limited 
on the south by the Nerusi, to whom Ptolemy assigns 
the town of Vence (Vintium). Now the Vesubiani 
were Cottian, and the town of Glandéve (Glannativa) 
is given in the Notitia Provinciarum to the province 
of the Maritime Alps. The river Var, where it runs 
from west to east, thus probably marked the boundary 
between that district and the Cottian Land; and all 
conditions will be satisfied if the Gallite and Triulatti, 
who were not Cottian, be placed to the south of the 
Var, and the Adanates, Ectini, and Veamini, to the 
north of that river. | 

I have no clue to assign the position of the Veamini 
more accurately: but the Ectini are usually placed in 
the valley of the Tinea, on account of a certain resem- 
blance between the two names; and Adanat(es) may 
have become Annot, as Redones has become Rennes, 
Atrebates Arras, Catalauni Chélons, Cadurci Querct, 
Catoriges Chorges, and Bituriges Berri and Bourges. 


valley of the Verdon, where the Nemaloni seem to have lived, have some 
resemblance to the termination of that name. 


i 
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Of the tribes named after the Vergunni I need 
not say much, as they have little concern with our 
subject. The Suetri are usually placed about Seillans, 
which is identified with their capital, Saline. The 
Velauni, whose name occurs between those of the 
Nerusi and Suetri, may be fixed about Grasse. The 
three remaining names, those of the Eguituri, Nemen- 
turi, and Oratelli, occur between those of the Ver- 
gunni and Nerusi, and are placed accordingly. There 
is some slight resemblance between the name of the 
Oratelli and that of the river Artubie. I may add 
that Cimiez (Cemenelium) near Nice belonged to the 
Vediantii and to the province of the Maritime Alps; 
Antibes (Antipolis) to the Deciates, Fréjus (Forum 
Julii) to the Oxybii, and Riez (Reiz) to the Albiceci. 
These last three tribes were in the Narbonensian pro- 
vince, as was also the town of Gap. The Voconti 
touched the Albiceci (Strabo, p. 203), and likewise, 
according to Ptolemy, the possessors of Digne, whom 
he calls Sentii; a name probably connected with the 
town of Senez (Santtium), which he erroneously gives 
to the Vediantii. He may have made some confusion 
between Vediantii and Bodiontici. 

The district occupied by four out of the six tribes 
added to the original Cottian tribes has now been 
determined. It remains to fix the position of the 
remaining two, the Caturiges and Medulli. 

We should be inclined at first to identify the 
Cottian Caturiges with the Caturiges of Chorges and 
Embrun; but we find on enquiry that this district 
appears never to have been Cottian. I say nothing 
of the frontier of the Cottian Land being fixed by 
Strabo (p. 179) at Embrun, because he describes the 
Cottian Land before it received its additions. But 
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the Jerusalem Itinerary also fixes the commencement 
of the Alpes Cotte at Embrun, which city the Noéita 
Provinciarum makes the capital of the Maritime Alps: 
and in an inscription found at Chorges (Ladoucette, 
Hautes Alpes, p. 75), Annius Rufinus, Prefect of the 
Maritime Alps, records his devotion to the Emperor 
Nero. Pliny too (H. XN. ut. 24) speaks of Catunges 
(probably those of Chorges and Embrun) who were 
not Cottian: ‘Sunt preterea Latio donati incole 
(Alpium), ut Octodurenses [the Veragri, whose capital 
was Octodurus, now Martigny], et finitimi Centrones, 
Cottiane civitates, Caturiges, et ex Caturigibus orti 
Vagienni Ligures, et qui Montani dicuntur.” This 
passage shews, too, how the Caturiges were spread ; 
as does also another in Pliny (11. 21): ‘Interiere et 
Caturiges Insubrum exsules.’”’ It may be added that 
there was a place called Caturiges or Caturigis at or 
near Bar-le-Duc in Lorraine.’ 

Laying aside for a time the question of the Catu- 
riges, I turn to consider the position of the sixth of 
the added Cottian tribes, the Medulli. They are 
rightly placed by D’Anville in the Lower Maurienne, 
or valley of the Arc, in Savoy: but I will nevertheless 
give the reasons why they should be fixed there, as 
their position is of great importance. 

Along the Rhone, from the Durance to the Isére, 
Strabo places the Cavares, among whom he therefore 
includes the Segalauni or Segovellauni (Valence) of 
Pliny and Ptolemy, and also the Tricastini. In one 
passage Ptolemy fixes these last east of the Segalauni, 
and touching the Allobroges: in another, he makes 


1 Zeuss connects the name Caturiges with the Gaelic cath, ‘battle.’ 
I should be inclined to prefer cadha, ‘a narrow pass,’ = English gate, 
‘porta.’ It would explain better the name of a mountain people. 
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them touch the Memini, to whom Pliny gives Car- 
pentras, and whom Ptolemy makes (with the Vocontii) 
to lie to the west of the possessors of Digne. These 
two contacts of the Tricastini, with the Allobroges 
and the Memini, can hardly be reconciled together, 
and the probability is that the Tricastini lay, accord- 
ing to the general opinion, only to the south, and not 
to the east, of the Segalauni. 

Beyond the Cavares, Strabo places the Vocontil, 
Tricorii, Iconii, and Medulli (p. 185). The Vocontii, 
to whom Pliny gives Vaison and Die, extended, ac- 
cording to Strabo (p. 178), as far as Embrun, where 
they touched the Cottian Land. They also (p. 203) 
touched the Allobroges; a contact which must be 
fixed not far from Grenoble, since the Segalauni, if 
not also the Tricastini, occupied the left bank of the 
Isére more to the west, in the neighbouring district 
of the Valentinois. As the Cottian Land began at 
Embrun, all the valley of the Durance above Embrun 
would have been Cottian, and the western boundary 
of that territory would have been formed here by the 
great ridge of the Alps of Dauphiné, which culminates 
in the Mont Pelvoux. 

Proceeding with Strabo, we find (p. 203) that he 
notices the Iconii and Tricorii as lying beyond the 
Vocontii, and the Medulli as lying beyond the Iconii 
and Tricorii. The Iconi and Tricorii would thus be 
situated to the west of the Pelvoux ridge, and to the 
north-east of a line (not necessarily straight) drawn 
from near Embrun to near Grenoble. This fixes these 
two tribes in the Pays d’Oysans and its neighbour- 
hood, and identifies the Iconii of Strabo with the Uceni 
of the Inscription of Turbia, whose name is found in 
Oysans or Oisans. Compare the French ozseau with 
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the Italian uecello. Strabo’s Medulli, whom he places 
beyond, or to the north-east of the Iconii and Tricorn, 
would thus be found in the Lower Maurienne. 

Again. The Medulli lie (Strabo, p. 204) on one 
side of a mountain chain; and on the other side, 
which slopes towards Italy, he the Taurimi and other 
Ligurians, including the Cottians, of whom we know 
the Segusini to have formed a part. This brings the 
Medulli into the Maurienne. 

Next to the Taurini, says Strabo (p. 204), come 
the Salassi; and in the mountains above the Salassi 
lie the Centrones and Catoriges and Veragri (Martigny) 
and Nantuates (between the Veragri and the Lake of 
Geneva, and extending, as we know from Cesar, to 
the Allobroges). There is nothing in this about the. 
Medulli; but the account of Strabo, beginning with 
the Vocontii and ending here, is to be considered as 
exhaustive, and therefore either his Centrones (Ta- 
rentaise) or Catoriges, or else both of them, would 
intervene between the Medulli and the Salassi. 

Thus far from Strabo. Further confirmation of the 
position assigned to the Medulli may be found in 
Ptolemy (u. 10), who makes them border on the 
Allobroges; and also in the Inscription of Turbia, 
which gives the following sequence of tribes: Veragri, 
Salassi, Acitavones (= Centrones), Medulli, Uceni. 
Another fact may be mentioned concerning the Me- 
dulli. They were subject to gotire, as appears from 
a passage in Vitruvius quoted by Cluverius in his 
Italy (p. 773): ‘ ASquiculis in Italia et in Alpibus 
natione Medullorum est genus aque, quam qui bibunt, 
efficiuntur turgidis gutturibus.” The injurious quality 
of the water would be an inference from the existence 
of gotire. On this passage of Vitruvius a commentator 
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of the sixteenth century (Philander, in Varior. Ed., 
Amst, 1649) observes: ‘‘ Videtur intelligere habita- 
tores vallis Cilleree (Zillerthal in Tyrol), que distat 
ab Oeno octavum lapidem, meridiem versus; iis enim 
aquarum vitio guttur intumescit. Turget et iis qui 
vallem Morianam ad Alpes Cottias incolunt, sed maxi- 
me qui ab Aquabella (Aiguebelle) Cameram (La 
Chambre) usque dextra habitant, nempe quibus non 
rara propendula gutturis struma in humerum rejici- 
tur.”” The Lower Maurienne, indeed, is notorious for 
this malady. , 

It may have been observed that Strabo, in one of 
the passages cited above, mentions the name of the 
last of the six tribes added to the Cottian state, the 
Caturiges or Catoriges. In the mountains above the 
Salassi, he says, are the Centrones and Catoriges and 
Veragri and Nantuates. Where then should these 
Catoriges be placed? Not on the east of the Cen- 
trones, for there were the Salassi; nor with any 
probability on the north, for the Veragri touched the 
Centrones—Octodurenses et finitimi Centrones (Pliny, 
1. 24); nor yet on the west, where the Medulli and 
Allobroges would have been. The Catoriges thus 
seem to have lain on the south of the Centrones, that 
is to say, in the Upper Maurienne. 

There are only two objections, as far as I am 
aware, to this supposition. Strabo, as will be seen 
presently, seems to extend the Medulli to the pass of 
the Mont Cenis, and takes no notice of the Caturiges 
of Chorges, unless they are mentioned here as the 
Catoriges. But it may be doubted whether a geogra- 
pher like Strabo could make such an error as to speak 
of the Centrones, the people of Chorges, the Veragri, 
and the Nantuates as occupying the mountains above 
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the Salassi. It is at least possible, to say no more, 
that he may have been right, and that there may 
consequently have been Catoriges in the Upper Mau- 
rienne, especially as the name often recurs. 

In either case, whether the Medulli occupied the 
whole of the Maurienne or shared it with the Catoriges, 
that district would have formed one of those added to 
the original Cottian Land; and the country of Chorges, 
if ever added to that territory (which I do not think), 
would only have been a temporary acquisition. And 
thus the actual acquisitions made by the Cottian state 
would have consisted of two districts, divided from the 
original territory by the main chain of the Alps; of 
the Maurienne, beyond the Mont Cenis, on the north; 
and of the high mountains drained by the Var and its 
tributaries on the south. 

The original Cottian Land is thus found to com- 
prise the Italian valleys between the Mont Cenis and 
the main chain of the Maritime Alps dividing France ~ 
from Italy ; and also, on the French side of the Mont 
Genévre, all the valley of the Durance above Embrun. 
And this extent of territory was occupied by the eight 
tribes who are named in the following order in the 
Inscription of Susa: 

Segovii, Segusini, Belaci, Tebavii, Savincates, Veni- 
cami, Imerii, Quadiates. 

Only two of these tribes can be placed with confi- 
dence, the Segusini and the Quadiates. The position 
of the first is marked by Susa (Segusio), and that of 
the last by St. Martin de Queyriéres in the valley of 
the Durance, and Queyras in the tributary valley of 
the Gul. These names are still more like Quariates, 
a tribe mentioned by Pliny (m1. 5) in the following 
connexion: ‘Regio, Oxubiorum, Ligaunorumque: 
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super quos Suetri, Quariates, Adunicates (probably— 
Adanates).” The question arises, Were the Quadiates 
and Quariates identical? Against their identity it 
may be urged, that the Quariates seem placed more to 
the south than the Quadiates could have been: but 
this is met by the stronger argument, that the Qua- 
riates, lying north of the Oxybii, and probably of the 
Suetri as well, would either have been among the 
tribes subdued by Augustus, or else one of the original 
Cottian tribes. But their name is not found in the 
Inscription of Turbia, and therefore they were pro- 
bably Cottian; in which case we can hardly avoid 
considering them the same as the Quadiates. 

To the Segusini, then, we must give the valley of 
Susa, or of the Dora; and to the Quadiates or Qua- 
riates the Cottian part of the valley of the Durance. 
For the remaining six tribes, the Segovii, Belaci, 
Tebaviu, Savincates, Venicami, and Imerii, there con- 
sequently remain the six Italian valleys of the Clusone, 
Pelice, Po, Varaita, Maira, and Stura. LEach tribe 
may be supposed to have possessed one valley, though 
we cannot determine how they were distributed, as 
the order of the tribes in the Inscription of Susa 
seems to be according to no rule, and there are no 
particular resemblances of names.’ 

Having thus defined the territory of the original 
Cottian tribes, I have next to notice the first event 
known in their history. After enumerating, from the 


2 The only resemblances which I have traced (and these are but slight) 
are between the Venicami and Vinadio, the chief place in the valley of the 
Stura; and between the Imerii and Belaci and the rivers Matra and 
Pelice. Perhaps the Segovii occupied the valley of the Clusone; the 
Belaci, that of the Pelice; the Tebavii, that of the Po; the Savincates, 
that of the Varaita; the Imerii, that of the Maira; and the Venicami, 
that of the Stura. I speak, of course, of the southern Stura. 
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Inscription of Turbia, the Alpine tribes subdued by 
Augustus, Pliny adds : 

Non sunt adjectee Cottiane civitates xII, quee non 
fuerunt hostiles; item attribute municipis Lege 
Pompeia. 

This Lez Pompeia was the law, carried B.c. 89 by 
Pompeius Strabo, the father of Pompey the Great, 
which gave the Jus Lat to the Transpadane commu- 
nities (Smith, Dict. Antig. s.v. Lex Pompzia). The 
original Cottian tribes, as we see, received the fran- 
chise at the same time as Transpadane Gaul, and 
would thus have been connected with Rome from the 
year 89 B.c. AsI shall have nothing more to do with 
the additions to the Cottian Land, I shall for the 
future speak of these original tribes as simply the 
Cottian tribes. The Cottian Land, therefore, with 
which we shall have to deal, is the territory inclosed in 
the map by a red line. This territory, from the year 
89 B.c., would be in a state of amity and alliance with 
Rome, if not in a state of dependence upon the greater 
power. : 

I have now given my reasons for placing the 
various tribes as I have done on the map, and have 
been particularly full on the position of the Medulli, 
as it 1s of great importance in the present investigation. 
For the next question I shall have to consider is, the 
pass alluded to by Strabo between the country of the 
Medulli and Italy. 

The mountains of the Medulli, he tells us (p. 203), 
are so high, as to be said to require an ascent of 100 
stadia, with a descent of equal length to the frontiers 
of Italy (cradioy éxariv éyew gaol tiv avdBaow Kav- 
TevOey Tadw TH él Tos GSpous rors tH ‘Itadlas KaTa- 


Bacw). I might, I think, take for granted, that an 
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avdBacts on one side of a mountain, and a xardBacts 
on the other, are equivalent to a tmépSacis, or pass: 
but I will, nevertheless, cite some passages in illustra- 
tion of the use of the word dvdBacts. 

‘The acropolis of Corinth, about 2000 feet in height, 
is thus described by Strabo (p. 379) : 


"Opos inpnrov Bcov tpidy Fuvov otadiov eyov THY Kd- 
Oetov, tnv 8 avadBacwy nal tpidxovta cradiov. 

The perpendicular height was 34 stadia (about 
2100 feet), and the length of the way up 30 stadia 
(about 34 miles). He says likewise (p. 223) of Vol- 
terra (about 1900 feet above the sea) : 


‘H 8 én’ airny avadBacis mevrexaideca cradlov éoriv 
amo ths Bdoews, ofela tmaca Kal yadern. 

The way up was steep and difficult, and 15 stadia 
(about 132 miles) in length. 

I may also cite, from Polybius, two other instances. 
He speaks (v. 44) of the ridge of Zagros, ré Zdrypov 
dpos, 56 THY wev avaBacw exer Wpos Exatov otdabua, 
the exact measurement given by Strabo in speaking 
of the Alpine chain between the Medulli and Italy. 
But I suppose there is little doubt that Polybius is 
speaking here of the pass of Zagros, ris rod Zdypou 
inrepOécews, Hep Karetrat Mndixy widn (Strabo, p. 525). 
This pass, now the pass of Kerrend, is described in 
Southgate’s Armenian and Persian Travels (vol. ii. 
p. 335). He gives the day’s journey across it from 
Kerrend to Serpoul at 10 hours, or 30 miles, and 
notices elsewhere (p. 143) that the pass terminates 
2 hours before reaching Serpoul. Thus the whole 
length of the pass would be 8 hours, 24 miles, or 
about 200 stadia: and if the eastern and western 
ascents were of the same length, either would give 


f 
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the 100 stadia which Polybius assigns to the avdBacis 
of Zagros. 

The other instance from Polybius is this. In de- 
scribing (x. 30) the passage of Mount Labus, between 
Parthia and Hyrcania, by king Antiochus, he says: 


"Hv yap To pev Grov pxos tHS avaBdcews epi 
Tplakociouvs otadious. 


The whole length of the ascent, t.e. the length 
of the way through the mountains up to the foot of 
the ridge to be crossed, added to the subsequent 
ascent of that ridge itself, was about 300 stadia. Thus 
the avdBaows of the actual Mont Cenis, 2. e. from Susa, 
is 100 stadia, like the pass of Zagros; while 70 édov 
Lijxos THs avaBacews from the Italian plain, ze. from 
Avigliana, is 300 stadia, like the pass of Labus. 

I cannot see how, when the height of a mountain, 
or of a mountain-chain, is estimated by the length of 
its avd8acis, anything else can be indicated than the 
length of the way up to the summit; and I con- 
sequently infer that there was an ancient way up 
from the Maurienne to the summit of the ridge di- 
viding it from Italy, and also a way thence down into 
Italy. Strabo is speaking of a imépBacis, and divides 
it into its dvdBacis and xardBacws. Besides, it is not 
likely that the ancients would have known any Alpine 
ascents but those of the passes. 

What was this pass? It might possibly be allow- 
able to assume at once that it was the Mont Cenis, 
the only great pass between the Maurienne and Italy. 
But it may be better to enter into the question more 
particularly. A descent of 100 stadia, or nearly 12 
English miles, led from the summit of the pass to the 
frontier of Italy; a frontier which the Jerusalem 
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Itinerary fixes at Susa: “inde incipit Italia.”* The 
summit of Strabo’s pass, we may thus infer, was about 
12 miles from Susa, and also 12 miles from the main 
valley of the Maurienne. 

Now there are three passes leading from Susa into 
the Maurienne; the Col de Clairée, the Little Mont 
Cenis, and the Great Mont Cenis. The pass of the 
Clairée leads from Susa to Bramans in the valley of 
the Arc, and the pass of the Great Mont Cenis from 
Susa to Lanslebourg. The Little Mont Cenis lies 
between the two. It ascends from Susa by the same 
road as the Great Mont Cenis to the commencement 
of the plateau of the Mont Cenis at La Grande Croix; 
crosses that plateau by a path of its own to the Col of 
the Little Mont Cenis; and falls, about five minutes’ 
walk beyond it, into the path from the Col de Clairée, 
which it follows to Bramans. | 

I crossed the Col de Clairée in the year 1850. 
Its summit is about 12 miles from Susa, and also 
from Bramans; and the pass commands, as may be 
known even from our handbooks, a noble view of 
the plains of Italy up to the Apennines. I cannot 
say whether this view is visible from the actual 
summit, for I had to pass through a cloud there; 
but I well remember the view opening upon me as 
I emerged from the mist: it might have tempted 
me to bring Hannibal over here, when I was led to 
devote my attention to the subject of his passage of 
the Alps, had I not found afterwards that a similar 
but much inferior view might be obtained from the 

1 I cannot now assume, what I shall afterwards prove, that Scingo- 
magus, where Strabo makes Italy begin, was the same as Susa. Yet 
I will observe here that he places Scingomagus 71 m.P. from Embrun, 


reckoned over the Mont Genévre, and that this is the distance from 
Embrun to Susa. 
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Mont Cenis. Yet, though the Clairée deserves to 
be mentioned, I do not think it is likely to have 
been the ancient road from the Maurienne to Susa. 
It has a much more difficult descent into Italy than 
the Little Mont Cenis, and its summit is about 1000 
feet higher. The path also from the Clairée, on the 
northern side of the pass, after having descended for 
about five miles, passes within five minutes’ walk of 
the Col of the Little Mont Cenis: so that, upon the 
whole, the latter route is far more likely to have 
been taken. 

The length of the modern high road over the 
Great Mont Cenis, with its numerous zigzags, is 
given in the Guide a Suse et au passage du Grand 
Mont Cenis, at 37081 métres = 23 miles. But the 
old road was about 4 miles shorter. The distance 
from Susa to La Grande Croix is about 11 miles; 
the length of the plateau, 5 miles; and the descent 
to Lanslebourg, 3 miles. The ascent from Lansle- 
bourg to the summit of the Great Mont Cenis could 
not thus be given at 100 stadia, which would bring 
us 3 or 4 miles down the descent on the Italian side 
from the southern edge of the plateau. 

By the Little Mont Cenis the distances are nearly 
these: from Bramans to the Col, 7 miles; across the 
plateau to La Grande Croix, 6 miles; to Susa, 11 
miles. If we measure 12 miles either from Susa 
or Bramans, we shall thus be brought to the point, 
about a mile north-west of La Grande Croix, where 
the route crosses a ridge of hills on the plateau, 
which extend from the lake till their southern ex- 
tremity forms part of the brow of the abrupt declivity 
of the mountain on the Italian side. It is from the 
most southern of this range of hills, the Hauteur du 
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Combet, that the plains of Italy and the Apennines 
are seen. 

The Little Mont Cenis has thus, I think, the 
best claim to be chosen as the ancient road between 
the Maurienne and Susa. Some slight confirmation 
of this may be derived from the circumstance that 
the Little Mont Cenis was called the Roman Road 
three centuries ago: ‘‘Cinesium minorem, qui Italice 
Strata Romana dicitur.’”” The circumstance that the 
Mont Cenis bore the title of the Roman Road is also 
noticed by Bergier (4.p. 1622) in his Histoire des 
Grand Chemins de 1’ Empire (p. 444): but he is unaware 
that there were two passes over the Mont Cenis, 
and is certainly wrong in supposing that the road 
over that mountain was made by Pompey: ‘Les 
Romains,”’ he says, ‘font donné a ce chemin le nom 
de Strada Romana, comme si par dessus tous les 
autres, cetuy-cy estoit propre aux Romains, estant 
fait par l’un de leurs Capitaines généraux (/.e., 
Pompey): ou bien si c’estoit le plus facile pour aller 
des Gaules en la ville de Rome.” Simler (p. 95) 
agrees with Bergier in supposing that Hannibal 


1 Simler, de Alpibus Commentarius, p. 95 (a.p. 1574). As Simler, 
however, makes errors which may be thought to invalidate his testimony, 
I will cite what he says on the question whether the Mont Cenis was 
Graian or Cottian. I need hardly point out his errors, for they are too 
glaring not to be noticed. “Cum autem duo sunt juga montis Cinesii, 
equidem si de altiore (P) loquantur, quod Salassis propius est et ad Cen- 
trones (P) ducit, ferri utcunque potest eorum opinio, cum hoc jugum 
videri possit pars quedam Graiarum Alpium: sed si Cinesium minorem 
intelligunt, qui Italice Strata Romana dicitur, minus probari potest eorum 
sententia, cum iter hoc recte a Segusio incipiens, potius Cottiis Alpibus 
adnumerari debeat.” And again (p. 94): ‘“ Verum prope hoc jugum 
[Little St. Bernard] alise sunt Alpes, quas Montem Cales [Galése] et 
Cinisium majorem nominant, per utrasque ad Centrones itur, a Tanrinis 
recto itinere, juxta Sturam fluvium.” The Galése is reached by the Orco, 
and the Cenis by the Dora, and neither by the intermediate Stura. 
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crossed the Great St. Bernard, and in the opinion 
that the Mont Cenis was the more convenient road 
into Spain opened by Pompey: “‘illud enim iter 
multo opportunius est Penninis Alpibus, per quas 
Hannibal transivisse creditur: ac hodie propterea 
quod omnium usitatissimum sit ex Hispania et Gallia 
et Britannia Romam euntibus, Strata Romana ab 
Italis dicitur.” 

This last reason for the name might apply very 
well to the route of the Great Mont Cenis; but it 
cannot explain why the Little Mont Cenis should 
have borne the title of the Roman Road. If it did 
bear that name in Simler’s time, the simplest ex- 
planation would be the best. The Little Mont Cenis 
was the ancient Roman road across the mountain, 
and it retained that name in modern times as a dis- 
tinction from the Great Mont Cenis, which was the 
new line of way. It is thus we should interpret 
such a name among ourselves, as in the Lay of the 
Last Munstrel : 

* Broad on the left before him lay, 

For many a mile, the Roman way.” 
This ancient road, commemorated by Sir Walter 
Scott, 1s still called the “Street,’? by which, or some 
similar name, so many stations on Roman roads are 
indicated among us. I find in Majer’s map of Savoy 
(a.v. 1749) a place called St. Pierre de Stratane 
between the Col of the Little Mont Cenis and Bra- 
mans.’ 

1 Grillet, in his Dictionnaire des départemens du Mont Blanc et du 
Léman, speaks of a Roman road as existing on the Mont Cenis (s.v.); 
but I never remarked any decided traces of it: “ Les itinéraires Romains 
n’indiquant aucune voie militaire & travers le Mont-Cenis, on a lieu 
de présumer que celle qui y existe aujourd’ hui (1807) ne fut pratiquée 
que sur les derniers tems de la république.” This argument is bad, as 
the Roman Itineraries belong to the Imperial times. 
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I now return for a short time to Strabo, and pro- 
ceed with his account from where I left it off. After 
having spoken of the mountains of the Medulli as 
requiring an ascent of 100 stadia, succeeded by a 
descent of the same length to the frontiers of Italy, he 
says: that a great lake is found above in a hollow in 
the mountains, and that there are two sources not far 
from one another: from one of these sources proceeds 
the Durance and the Dora of the Salassi (Segusini), 
and from the other the Po. The ‘great lake’ can be 
no other than the lake of the Mont Cenis, which was 
thus described in a letter by Gray, when he crossed 
the Mont Cenis into Italy on the 6th of November, 
1739, about ten days later in the year than when 
Hannibal encamped on the summit of the Alps: “It 
was six miles to the top,’ where a plain opens itself 
about as many more in breadth, covered perpetually 
(?) with very deep snow, and in the midst of that 
a great lake of unfathomable depth, from which a 
river takes its rise, and tumbles over monstrous rocks 
quite down the other side of the mountain. The 
descent is six miles more, but infinitely more steep 
than the going up.” The source from which the 
Durance and the Dora (not of the Salassi, but the 
Segusini) rise, would be the summit of the Mont 
Genévre, and the other source, from which the Po 
rises, of course the eastern foot of the Viso. 

It is just possible, as this description is rather 
confused and incorrect, and is, besides, subjoined to 
Strabo’s notice of the pass into Italy, that it may be 
said that he intended to point out the Mont Genévre 
as the pass in question. Let us see, therefore, how 


1 Keysler more correctly makes it one league, requiring “a full hour 
of climbing up,” ¢.e. from Lanslebourg. 
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the question lies. The western foot of the Genévre is 
at Briancgon (Briganiio) in the valley of the Durance, 
and its eastern foot at Cesanne ((resdao) in the valley 
of the Dora. Between these two places the Roman 
Itineraries rightly give a distance of 10 m.p., divided 
in one instance into 6+5. The avdBacts and xata- 
Baois of the Genévre were consequently each about 
40 stadia in length, instead of 100. 

But it might be urged, that we ought to measure 
the xaraBacis, as Strabo does, to the frontier of Italy. 
Now that frontier is made by Strabo (p. 179) to be 71 
M.P., from Embrun, reckoned over the Mont Genévre, 
which the Itineraries correctly place at about 40 m. p. 
from Embrun. The distance from the summit of the 
Genévre to Strabo’s Italian frontier was therefore 
about 30 m.P., or 240 stadia instead of 100. The 
Mont Genévre, again, cannot agree with what follows 
in Strabo (p. 204), when he returns from his digres- 
sion to the Medulli. ‘‘Now the Medulli,” he pro- 
ceeds, “lie above (trépxewra: pddota—pyxiocta has 
been suggested) the confluence of the Rhone and 
Isére; and upon the opposite side of the aforesaid 
chain, which slopes towards Italy, dwell the Taurini 
and other Ligurians, of whose country what is called 
the land of Ideonnus (= Donnus the father of Cottius) 
and of Cottius forms a part.”? But the chain of the 
Genévre lay entirely within the Cottian Land, and 
could have formed no line of demarcation between the 
Medulli and the Ligurians. 

This chapter may be concluded with a word or two 
on the manner in which it bears upon the question of 
Hannibal’s passage of the Alps. Only two names of 
peoples are mentioned by Polybius in his account of 
that passage; the Allobroges and the Taurini. Han- 
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nibal’s route lay from one of these nations to the 
other, through Alpine tribes left without a name by 
the historian. Now we learn from Ptolemy that the 
Allobroges bordered on the Medulli, and we gather 
from Strabo that a pass (the Little Mont Cenis) led 
from the country of the Medulli to that of the Taurini. 
The route which I have marked out for Hannibal 
over the Little Mont Cenis is therefore satisfactory in 
these respects. It agrees also very well with the 
approach to the Alps indicated by Livy, from the 
Tricastini per extremam oram Vocontiorum in Tricorios, 
but not with his subsequent mention of the Durance; 
in which direction, however, it is quite certain that 
Hannibal would find no Allobroges to attack him, as 
Polybius says they did, about 100 m.P. from the con- 
fluence of the Rhone and Isére. 

Messrs. Wickham and Cramer fix the Medulli, in 
their map, on the mountains between the Maurienne 
and Grenoble. Mr. Law leaves no inhabitants at all 
in the Maurienne, removing the Medulli to the summit 
of the main chain of the Alps by the Little St. Bernard, 
and enclosing them between the Salassi and the Cen- 
trones. As a sanitary measure for the relief of gottre, 
this change of air would be the most effective ex- 
pedient to adopt; though it may be less successful in 
inducing the reader to accept the Little St. Bernard, 
instead of the Little Mont Cenis, as Strabo’s pass 
between the Medulli and the Ligurians. 

1 In their text, however (p. 180), they correctly speak of the Maurienne 


as being occupied by the Medulli, or Garoceli; though they have not 
perceived the identity of these two tribes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE POSITIONS OF OCELUM AND SCINGOMAGUS DETERMINED. 


THERE are four conditions for the determination of 
the position of Ocelum, and four also for the deter- 
mination of that of Scingomagus. 
( 1. On the side of the Dora. 

2. On the Cottian frontier, but in the Roman 
Ocelum lay province. 

3. At the commencement of the Alps. 

4, 99M. P. from Embrun by the Mont Genévre. 


These conditions may be thus proved : 

1. According to Strabo (p. 217) the direct way 
from Placentia to Ocelum on the Cottian frontier ran 
along the rivers Po and Dora (rapa rév IId8ov nat tov 
Aovpiay rorapév); the Dora Susina, not the Dora 
Baltea, being plainly meant, for no road to the Cottian 
frontier could have run by the side of the Dora 
Baltea, As the Po would have been first followed 
by a road from the east, Ocelum would be found by 
the Dora, the second of the two rivers named. 

2. Strabo, p.217, p.179. Ceesar, B. @. lib.i. cap. 10. 

3. Strabo, p. 217: ‘EvredOev 58 45n 1a *Adreta Spy 
wat 4} Kedrixn. 

4, Strabo, p. 179. It may be as well to shew 
that Strabo’s numbers here are correct. From Tara- 
scon to the Vocontian frontier he gives 63 m.P.; thence 
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to Embrun, the Vocontian and Cottian frontier, 99 
M.P.; and thence to Ocelum as many more. It is not 
known where the first Vocontian frontier was: but 
the whole distance from Tarascon to Embrun, 63 + 99 
= 162 m.P., 1s certainly correct; for it is, as it ought 
to be, 7 or 8 m. p. less than the distance from Embrun 
to Arles in the Antonine Itinerary. The length of 
the modern road from Tarascon to Embrun is 259 kilo- 
métres, —= 174 m.p., or 12 m.P. more than what 
Strabo gives. But the ancient road was rather more 
direct, especially between Cavaillon (Cabellio) and Apt 
(Apia Julia). Here the straight distance is 25 M. P.; 
the ancient distance, 28 m.p.; and the modern dis- 
tance, 51 kilométres, — 34 m. Pp. 

As the total of Strabo’s two distances is thus 
correct, we must either assume that each one of them 
is so, or that the error of one in excess is exactly 
equal to the error of the other in defect; a supposition 
extremely improbable. We may therefore conclude 
that there were really 63 miles from Tarascon to the 
Vocontian frontier, 99 m.P. thence to Embrun, and 
consequently 99 m. Pp. from Embrun to Ocelum. Strabo 
has fortunately expressed the distance between Embrun 
and Ocelum in such a manner as to remove all proba- 
bility of error. —_ | 

Now the ancient itineraries make the distance 
from Embrun to Susa, by the Mont Genévre, to vary 
between 70 and 72 m.P., and that from Susa to Ad 
Fines, the Cottian frontier between Susa and Turin, 
to lie between 22 and 24 m.p. Ad Fines would con- 
sequently be from 92 to 96 m.p. from Embrun; and 
as it lies by the Dora, on the Cottian frontier, and 
also where the Alps and the plain meet, it is clear 
that it must have been very near Ocelum. Sickler, 
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indeed, in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedia, identities 
Ocelum with Avigliana, as also does Mannert: but, 
since Ocelum was 99 x. P. from Embrun, and Ad Fines 
(Avighana) not more than 96 at most, Ocelum should 
be a little further to the east. I find in Raymond’s 
map a hamlet called Urtiola, 3 «. Pp. from Avigliana, 
near Buttigliera. This would occupy the position re- 
quired for Ocelum, of which name its own might not 
impossibly be a corruption. 

The four conditions for the determination of the 
position of Scingomagus are these : 


(1. 519 M.P., or 4152 stadia, from Rome. 
12. 71 m.P. from Embrun. 


Beingomagus lay} 5 a+ the foot of the Alps. 
4, Where Italy began. 


These conditions are thus deduced : 

1. Pliny, H.W. lib. u.¢c.112. Agathemerus, p. 11, 
in Hudson, Geogr. Greece. Minor. vol. 11. 

2. Strabo, p. 179, makes Ocelum 99 mu. Pr. from 
Embrun, and Scingomagus 28 m.p. above Ocelum. 
The difference is 71 M. P. 

38, Agathemerus, p.11. ’Asd ‘Pans éml tas "AX- 
mews bos TKvyyowayou Koyns vd tais “AXweow ovens 
otdéia Spr’. 

4. Strabo, p.179: 4 dard Savyyoudyou 88 #5n 'Itarla 
NevyeTat, 

All these conditions are satisfied by Susa. 

1. Susa was about 519 mu. p. from Rome. 

The road from Rome to Susa would have run in 
tho first instance to Genoa by the Aurelian Way. 

Wo have three authorities to aid us in determining 
tho distance between Rome and Genoa: Pliny, Strabo, 
und tho Antonine Itinerary. I shall take these in the 
ordor in which they are named. 
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The coast of Liguria, Pliny says (11. 7), extends 
211 mu. Pp. between the Var and the Magra; and the 
Tiber (11. 8) is 284 m.p. from the Magra. Pliny 
reckons, as appears from his mention of Fregene, to 
the mouth of the Tiber, and not to Rome; but as the 
Ant. Itin. makes both Rome and the Portus to be 
34 m.P. from Pyrgi, the distances would be the same, 
whether reckoned to Rome or the mouth of the Tiber. 

The distance from Rome to the Var was conse- 
quently 284 +211 =4905 m. p.; from which we have to 
subtract the distance between Genoa and the Var, in 
order to determine the distance between Rome and 
Genoa. 

Now the distance between Genoa and the Var 
seems capable of being accurately computed. Strabo 
gives 260 stadia, — 324 m.p., between Genoa and 
Vado ( Vada Sabata), which is confirmed by the modern 
distance of 35 m. P., and the distance of 30 m. p. in the 
Maritime Itinerary. Next comes Albenga, which, by 
the modern road, is 29 m.p. from Vado. The Peut. 
Tab. gives also 29 mu. p.; and the Ant. Itin. x11 + vin 
== 20, or, according to another and better reading, 
x0+xvuu, =31 m.p. Taking the true distance at 
294 m.p., Albenga would be 62 m. Pp. from Genoa. 

From Albenga to the Var, the Ant. Itin. would be 
correct throughout. It gives us xv +XVI+xXvI= 47 
u.P. to Ventimiglia, instead of the modern distance 
of 50 m.p.; and X+vVI+vom+vi=31 m.P. to the 
Var, instead of the modern distance of 35 m. Pp.’ 


' Several Roman milestones have been found between Ventimiglia and 
the Var (Bertolotti, Viaggio nella Liguria Marittima, Lettera xvi.), 
and shew that Ventimiglia was, by the Amilian Way, 590 mM. P. from 
Rome; and the Var 621. As these distances are thus reckoned through 
Rimini and Placentia, they are of little or no service here. Yet as they 
help to confirm some of the distances in the text, as well as some others 
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Strabo gives (p. 202) 480 stadia from Albenga to 
Monaco, and rather more than 200 from Monaco to 
Antibes, which he makes (p. 184) to be about 60 
stadia beyond the Var, though the Ant. Itin. makes 
this last distance more correctly to be 10 u.p., = 80 
stadia. Thus Strabo makes rather more than 480+ 
200 — 60=620 stadia, = 774 u.p. between Albenga 
and the Var; while the Ant. Itin., as above, makes 
the distance 47+31=78m.P. This is a very close 
agreement. 
which I shall afterwards use, I will shew how the distance of 621 m. Pp. 
from Rome to the Var is made up. 

The total distance from Rome to Milan is given in the Ant. Itin. (ed. 
Parthey and Pinder, p. 57) at 433 m. P., and the distance from Placentia to 


Milan at 40 u.p. The distance from Rome to Placentia was therefore 
803 am. P., which is closely confirmed in the following manner : 


Rome M. P. 

Ocriculum . . 46 (Ant. Itin., 24 + 21). 
Ariminum .  . 169 (1360 stadia, Strabo, p. 227). 
Placentia . . 177 (Ant. Itin. by summation). 
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We may therefore assume the distance from Rome to Placentia to be 
892 m.P.; a conclusion which I shall employ subsequently. From 
Placentia to Dertona the Ant. Itin. gives correctly 25 + 16+ 10=651 
M.P.; another distance which will also enter into a future calculation. 
And the whole distance of 621 m.P. to the Var will be thus completed 
from the Ant. Itin. : 


Roma M. P. 
Placentia . . . . CCCXCII 
Dertona . . . . LI 
Aquis Statiellis . . . XXVIII 
Crixia . . . . xx 
Canalico . . . . x 
Vadis Sabatis . . . XII 
Pullopice . . . . XII 
Albingauno . . xviir (Ed. vi11.: MS. xvi111). 
Luco Bormani . . . XV 
Costa Balenw . . . XVI 
Albintemelio . . . XVI 
Lumone . . . . x 
Alpis Summa . . . VI 
Cemenelio . . . VIIII 
Ad Varum . . . VI 
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We may thus conclude that the distance from 
Genoa to the Var was 62+78=140 m. p., and there- 
fore the distance from Rome to Genoa 495 —140= 
355 M. P. 

Of this distance, 284 m.p. lay between Rome and 
the Magra, and consequently 71 m.p. between the 
Magra and Genoa. The Magra would have been 
crossed at a station called in the Ant. Itin., probably 
in a corrupt form, Boaceas, lying at the confluence of 
the Magra and the Vara (the ancient Boacies). This 
station would be made by Pliny to be 284 m. Pp. from 
Rome. 

The first station from Boaceas, on the way to 
Rome, was Luna, whence there were two roads to 
Pisee ; a direct one along the coast by Fosse Papyri- 
ance, which was the regular Aurelian Way; and a 
longer one by Luca. It is this second one that Pliny 
would follow, for he mentions Luca, and not the 
Fossee, a8 on his line of way. The route from Rome 
to Boaceas, by way of Luca, is thus derived from the 
Ant. Itin. : 


Roma M. P. 
Lorio . : . XII 
Ad Turres . . x 
Pyrgos . . XII 
Castro Novo . VIII 
Centum Cellis . Vv 
Ad Martham . x 
Forum Aurelii_ . XIII 
Cosa . . XXV 


Ad Lacum Aprilem  x1it (Ed. xxit: st. 35).’ 


1 If we assume the distance from Cossa to the Lacus Aprilis (Casts- 
glione della Pescaja) to be 42 m.P., then the distance from Cossa to 
Populonium would be, according to the Itinerary, 42 +12+9-+12= 
75 m. P. = 600 stadia. But Strabo says that the distance from Cossa to 
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M. P. 

Salebrone . . XII 
Manliana . . VIIII 
Populonio . . XII 
Vadis Volaterranis XXV 
Ad Herculem XVIII 
Pise . . . XII 
Luca . . . XII 
Luna . . . XXXIII 
Boaceas . . XII 
CCLXXXIII 


This is only one mile less than Pliny’s 284 m. p. 
from the Magra to the Tiber, so that the two estimates 
will greatly help to confirm one another. I now turn 
to Strabo, who measures from Luna to the Tiber. 
According to Pliny, this distance would be 284-12 = 
272 M.p. =2176 stadia. But Strabo gives this dis- 
tance (p. 222) at 2500 stadia, which is also in accord- 
ance with his subsequent details: 


Luna STADIA 
Pise . more than 400 
Volaterre (Vada) . 280 
Populonium . 270 
Cossa wg Sw St:SC8200 (“or 600") 
Gravisce . ; . 800 
Pyrgi . not quite 180 
Ostia . ; - 260 
2490 


Strabo’s distances between Cossa and Ostia agree 
very nearly with the Ant. Itin., and would be suf- 
ficiently accurate; but between Luna and Cossa they 
are greatly exaggerated, and make the whole distance 


Populonium was about 800 stadia, or, according to some, about 600: so 
that we may fairly infer that the distance was not less than the latter 
estimate. 
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between those places 1750 stadia. But here he has 
very fortunately given us himself the means of cor- 
recting him; for Polybius, he tells us, made the dis- 
tance from Luna to Cossa to be 1330 stadia, instead 
of 1750. Now 1330 stadia make 166} m.P., which 
accords with the distance from Cossa to Luna, by 
Fosse Papyriane or Papiriana, in the Ant. Itin.: 


Cosa M. P. 
. Ad Lacum Aprilem XLII 
Salebrone . , XII 
Manliana . . VILLI 
Populonio . . XIl 
Vadis Volaterranis XXV 
Ad Herculem .- XVIII 
Piss . . . XII 
Papiriana . ss. xl (Ed, XI: seven MSS, XII: 
Peut. Tab. xv). 


Luna . . . XXIII 





CLXVI = 1328 stadia 
Add—Boaceas . XII 
And—Rome to Cossa XCVI 


Rome to the Magra  cCCLXXIIII 


This was the distance from Rome to Boaceas by 
the regular Aurelian Way, and is the estimate which 
I shall follow. 

Our next stage is the distance from Boaceas to 
Genoa, which we have already found, from Pliny and 
other authorities, to be 211-140=71m.p. This dis- 
tance may also be derived from the Ant. Itin., adopt- 
ing the usual identifications for the stations between 
Boaceas and Genoa: 

Boaceas M. P. 


Bodetia (Bonassola) . xxi (St. 16: ed. XXVII: six 
MSS. XXI). 
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Tegulata (Tregoso) . xu (St. 10). 

Delphinis (Porto Fino) xxi (Modern dist. 22 or 23 
M. P.) 

Genua «SS wt=<( St*~<‘i«é«é eT (St 1:7: ed. KUT: MS. XXII: 
Marit. Itin, XvII1). 


Lxxr 


The Aurelian Way now takes us over the Apennines 
to Tortona. 

Here the editions of the Ant. Itin. give xxxvi M. P. 
between Genoa and Libarna, and xxxv m.P. between 
Libarna and Tortona; thus making a total of 71 m. P. 
between Genoa and Tortona. But, instead of xxxv1 
and xxxv, the various readings, xxvI and xxv, ought 
to be taken, so as to make a total of 51 M. Pp. 

This appears from four reasons: 

1. The straight distance between Genoa and Tor- 
tona is 35 m.P., which the passage of the Apennines 
might raise to 51, but hardly to 71 m. Pp. | 

2. The modern distance from Genoa to Tortona by 
the most direct road is 77.08 kilométres = 52 M. P. 

3. Strabo says (p.217) that Tortona lay midway 
between Placentia and Genoa. But Placentia was 
51 wu. p. from Tortona (ante, p. 70, note). 


1 In the Peutingerian Table the names of the stations between the 
Magra and Genoa are different from these, and some of the distances 
corrupt. 1 should correct the Table thus: 


Boron (Boaceas) . . M. P. 

In Alpe Pennino . . xv (Ed. 11.: st. 12). 
Monilia (Moneglia) XIII ti 11). 

Solaria (Zoaglt) . . xvi (Ed. vi.: st. 14). 
Ricina (ecco) . XV 

Genua (Genoa) .. x11 (Ed. vir.: st. 12). 


LXXI 
The station, In Alpe Pennino (read In Apennino) would be on the 
summit of the ridge east of Levanto and Bonassola (Bodetia). Just to 
the west of Nervi there is a village called Quinto, 7 m.vP. from Recco 
(Ricina), which would thus be 12 mu. P. from Genoa. 
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4, He also says, in the same place, that Placentia 
and Genoa were each 400 stadia from Tortona. Now 
400 stadia = 50 m. P. 

The distance from Rome to Tortona by the Aurelian 
Way was therefore as follows: 


Rome M. P. 
Boaceas . . . 274 
Genoa . . . . 71 
Tortona . . . 51 

396 


All the roads from Tortona and the east to the 
Cottian Alps are made to meet at Turin, which was 
40 u.P. from Susa. But the ancient distance between 
Tortona and Turin is less easily determined. If we 
complete our itinerary by the modern road between 
those two cities, we shall get the following result: 


Rome M. P. 
Tortona. . . 896 
Alessandria . ; 15 (9 Piedmontese miles) 
Asti. . . 244 (142 Pied. miles) 
Turin . ; . 374 (224 Pied. miles) 
Susa . 40 

513 


This brings us within 6 u.p.of the 519 between 
Rome and Scingomagus. But no ancient road seems 
to have been as short as the modern one. In the 
Ant. Itin. we find no road marked from Tortona to 
Turin; but the Peut. Tab. gives us two. One, of 
which I shall say nothing, leads thither by way of 
Acqui, Alba, and Polenzo (Pollentia): the other by way 
of Valenza (Forum Fulvit), Asti, and Polenzo. The 
distance between Tortona and Valenza is not given; 
but it may be taken at 17 m.P., one mile more than 
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the straight distance. From Valenza to Asti, xxu 
M.P. are given; which should probably be altered 
into xxx or xxx, as the straight distance is xxv 
M.P., and the country between Valenza and Asti is 
occupied by hills. I shall suppose the distance to be 
xxx M.P. From Asti to Polenzo xvi Mm. P. are given: 
the straight distance is 23, and the true reading there- 
fore probably xxvi. From Polenzo to Turin xxxv 
M.P. are given, which is right. 

This would make the distance from Rome to Scin- 
gomagus too great for Susa, and still worse for the 
other supposed sites of Scingomagus, which are about 
25 or 30 m.P. further from Turin. The Peutingerian 
road takes a great and unnecessary circuit by way of 
Polenzo, making the distance between Asti and Turin 
61 m.p., while the modern distance is only 374. If 
we replace this circuitous road by the modern one, 
our itinerary to Susa would run thus: 


Rome M. P. 
Tortona . . . 896 
Valenza . . . 17 
Asti. . . . 30 
Turin . . . . 374 
Susa . . . . 40 
5204 


This is almost accurately 519 u.p. But I doubt 
whether it is the way to be followed, except as far as 
Valenza on the Po. What Strabo says of the route 
from Placentia to the Cottian Land is here of im- 
portance. On that route, he tells us, was Ticinum 
(Pavia), and the river of the same name flowing into 
the Po; and Clastidium, and Dertona (Tortona), and 
Aquee Statielle, a little on one side, the direct road 
to Ocelum running along the rivers Po and Dora. 
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On this direct road (from Pavia), which is given in 
the Ant. Itin., was a station called Carbantia, 50 m. P. 
from Turin, and 12 from Cozzo (Cottie). Carbantia 
was therefore very near Casale, which is, by the 
modern road, 494 m.p. from Turin, and 11 from 
Cozzo; while no more than 14 m. Pp. of plain intervene 
between it and Valenza. The true route to Scingo- 
magus from Tortona would, I think, strike into this 
‘direct way’ at Carbantia, and so proceed to Turin 
and Ocelum, and on to Scingomagus. 

On this supposition our itinerary would be nearly 
as follows: 





Roma M. P. 
Dertona -  CCCXCVI 
Forum Fulvii_.. xvir (St. 16) 
Carbantia (Casale) xv (St. 14) 
Rigomagus ; XII 
Quadrate . . XV 
Taurini. . XXIII 
Ad Fines . . XVI 
Segusio . ; XXIII 

DXVIII 


or only one mile short of 519 m.p. In any case, the 
condition which requires that Scingomagus should be 
519 m.p. from Rome is very closely satisfied by Susa. 

The other three conditions will give much less 
trouble. 

2. Susa ought to be 71 m.v. from Embrun, 
reckoned over the Mont Genévre. The distance 
between Embrun and Susa is: by the Ant. Itin. 70 
m.P., by the Peut. Tab. 72 m.P., and by the modern 
road 66 kilométres + 22 Italian miles = 72 mM. Pp. 

3. Susa ought to lie at the foot of the Alps (i: 
rais “Adreowv). Ocelum lay where the Alps began 
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(Strabo), that is to say, on the edge of the Italian 
plain: and Scingomagus, 28 m.Pp. within the Alps, 
counting from Ocelum, is yet defined, in Artemidorus’ 
route across the Cottian Alps, as lying wo tais 
“Adreaw. The probable meaning would be, that Scin- 
gomagus lay where the main valley was left, and at 
the foot of the mountain crossed by the route: so that 
Susa, lying at the foot of the Mont Cenis, satisfies the 
condition required by the words, to tais “Admeow; 
while the Mont Cenis is probably pointed out, when 
Scingomagus is identified with Susa, as the mountain 
crossed by the route of Artemidorus. We could 
hardly speak of Susa as lying at the foot of the Mont 
Genévre. 

4, Italy ought to begin at Susa. The Jerusalem 
Itinerary says of Susa, Inde incipit Italia, just as 
Strabo says of Scingomagus, ‘H 476 Sxvyyoudyou 76y 
"Itanla réyerat. 

Such is the evidence which fixes Scingomagus at 
Susa (Segusio), and Ocelum a little below Avigliana 
(Ad Fines). But these are not the sites most generally 
adopted, for the majority of geographers seem to have 
been guided here by mere resemblances of names, and 
to have disregarded more important considerations. 
As there are several names like Ocelum (= Welsh 
uchel, ‘high’) in this neighbourhood, Essezllon (cf. Ux- 
ellodunum, now the Puech d’ Jssolu), Usseglio, Ezilles, 
and Usseauz, opinions have been various. D’ Anville 
has adopted Usseauz, in the Val Clusone, and Cluverius 
Exilles, a few miles above Susa. For Scingomagus, 
D’ Anville selects a hamlet called Chamlat de Siguin 


1 Tennulius, the old commentator in Hudson, is here right: “Roma 
ducit nos Scingomagum vicum ad initium nempe conscendendarum Alpium. 
Hodie Susa vocatur.”’ 
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on the Sestriéres mountain, and Cluverius, Cesanne at 
the foot of the Mont Genévre. Cesanne ((resdao) was 
45 m.p. from Embrun, and Usseaux is 30.87 kilo- 
metres, rather less than 21 m.p., from Cesanne, Chamlat 
de Siguin lying between the two, about 4 m.P. from 
Cesanne. Exilles is about 16 m. Pp. below Cesanne. 

The following table will thus shew how Cluverius 
and D’Anville disagree with Strabo, the distances 
being Roman miles: 


Embrun Strabo Cluverius D’ Anville 
Scingomagus . 71 ; 45 . 49 
Ocelum . . 28 . 16 . 17 

99 . 61 . 66 


The Scingomagus of Cluverius has the advantage 
over that of D’ Anville in lying v76 tais “Andrew, 2. . 
at the foot of the Mont Genévre; a condition over- 
looked in Sillig’s Pliny, where Scingomagus is placed 
on the summit of the Genévre. But both Cesanne and 
Chamlat de Siguin would be rather too far from Rome; 
and Ocelum, being the Roman frontier town, could not 
have lain at Exilles, above Susa, which was the chief 
town of the Cottian Land. Against D’ Anville’s opin- 
ion that Ocelum was at Usseaux, may be urged in 
addition: that the hypothesis of an ancient road cross- 
ing the Sestriéres rests upon no evidence whatever ; 
that the way to Usseaux can never have run apa 
tov Aovpiay morayov; and that if Usseaux were a 
Roman town on the frontier of the Cottian Land, that 
territory would be too much contracted, as its eastern 
boundary would probably in such a case have been 
formed by the dotted line in my map. We have also 
no proof that Italy began, either at Cesanne or 
Chamlat de Siguin. In short, of the four conditions 
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for the determination of the position of Ocelum, D’ An- 
ville’s site would not agree with 1, 2, 3, and 4; and 
Cluverius’ not with 2, 3, and 4: while in the case of 
Scingomagus, D’Anville’s site would not be in ac- 
cordance with conditions 1, 2, 3, and 4; nor Cluverius’ 
with 1, 2, and 4. Urtiola and Susa, on the contrary, 
satisfy all the four conditions in each case, and are 
fairly entitled to be considered as the sites of the 
ancient Ocelum and Scingomagus. 

As some compensation for abandoning D’ Anville 
when clearly right as to the position of the Medulli, 
Mr. Law follows him when as surely wrong with respect 
to the sites of Ocelum and Scingomagus, and thus 
precludes the Mont Cenis from bemg Artemidorus’ 
pass from Scingomagus, or Ceesar’s from Ocelum, over 
the Cottian Alps, as he formerly betrayed a similar 
wish to transfer the Medullian pass to the Little St. 
Bernard. Yet it is gratifying to find that I must 
have proved to his satisfaction, in our former contro- 
versy, that there was a Medullian pass, and that he 
no longer holds the dvéSac1s of a mountain to be the 
Same as it8 «dOeros, or perpendicular height. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ON THE PASS OF ARTEMIDORUS (ABOUT B.C. 100) BETWEEN SCINGOMAGUS 
AND TRANSALPINE GAUL—ITS PROBABLE IDENTITY WITH THAT OF 
HANNIBAL—IDENTITY OF BOTH PASSES WITH THE MONT CENIS, AND 
NOT THE MONT GENEVEE. 


I now take up the enquiry where I left it at the end 
of the first chapter. It was there shewn that Hanni- 
bal traversed a pass leading through the country of 
the Taurini, and not the country of the Salassi. Both 
the Great and Little St. Bernard are thus excluded 
from any claim to be considered as Hannibal’s pass, 
and it only remains to determine whether he crossed — 
the Mont Cenis or the Mont Genévre. 

Leaving here for the present the question of Han- 
nibal’s pass, I turn to consider the great route between 
Italy and Gaul about a century later, the pass of 
Artemidorus across the Cottian Alps. 

The length of the world, as known by the ancients, 
was estimated by Artemidorus, who flourished about 
103 3.c. (Clinton), at 71560 stadia, or 8945 m.P. 
This measurement was derived from an itinerary of 
several stages; one stage being from Scingomagus 
(Susa) to Illiberis (Elne), or from the foot of the Alps 
in Italy to the foot of the Pyrenees in Gaul. Such 
a road from Scingomagus to Illiberis, the length of 
which measured the extent of Gaul traversed by the 
route of Artemidorus, must of necessity have crossed 
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It happens that there 3 a2 weuns 1 Amtiemerus 
where thie distance should be tound: ani it must 
therefore be caleulated by subteractmme from the total 
distanes from the Ganges to Gades (71560) stun) the 
gatn of all the eomponent distances with the exception 
of the miseing distance in question. In one of these 
cponent distances there is, however, a gross error 
which must be previously corrected. 

The distance from Illiberis to the coast opposite 
(Jaden, a distance which measures the length of Spam 
traversed by the route, is given in Agathemerus at 
2651 stadia = 5312 u.p. This agrees with the editions 
of Pliny, where the distance is given at 332 m.P 
though one of the best mss. (A in Sillig) gives 832, 
rowing DCCCXXXII instead of cccxxxm. 

It is evident that 832, and not 332 m.p., is the 
distance to be taken, as the straight distance is more 
than 700 m.r. The same appears also from Pliny 
(tr. 8, 4) and Strabo; the last of whom, in his 
description of the country between Gades and the 
[’yronoos, continually refers to Artemidorus, and never 
lutimeatos any disagreement with him in the matter of 
dixtangos, Pliny gives: 
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Gades M. P. 
Castulo_ . . . . 250 
Pyrenees . ; ; . 607 
. 57 
Deduct passage of straittoGades 74 
494 
Add from Pyrenees to Illiberis 17 
8664 
Strabo gives: 
Gades STADIA 
Calpe. . . . 50 (pp. 140, 168) 
Carthago Nova. . . 2200 (p. 156) 
Ebro ee . 2200 (cyedov rt, p. 156) 
Pompey’s trophies. - 1600 (p. 156) 
6750 
Deduct passage of strait to Gades 60 
6690 


Add from Pompey’s trophies to Illiberis 136 





6826 = 853} M. P. 


This is the distance by the coast road, which, ac- 
cording to Pliny (11. 3, 4), was rather more than 
25 M.P. in excess of the distance by the road through 
Castulo. -Deduct these 25 m.p. from 853}, and there 
remain 828}. 

These considerations are enough to shew that 
DCcCXxxII, not cccxxxul, is the true reading in Pliny, 
and that Agathemerus would have written -yva' (6651), 
not Syva' (2651) stadia. For 6651 stadia make 8313 
M. P. 

Adopting this correction, the route of Artemidorus, 
as given by Agathemerus, would run thus: 
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VAsl by addition . 67743 ‘+ the distance from 
Scimgomagnus to [hbens) 

Differ . - 3817 stadia = 4773 uw. P. 





' In © provissun itinerary the details are thus given : 
Indus. . . 16000 
Caspian Gates . . 18300 
Kuphrates . . . 10050 


41350 
Mirulo, following Kratosthenes, with whom Artemidorus (p. 663) 
agra, yiven the distances thus: 


Indus =.  . «16000 (p. 64) 
Caspian Gates ; 15300 (p. 723) 
Kuphrates  . . 10000 (pp. 64, 79) 


41300 


* An will be afterwards noticed more particularly, this distance and the 
fullowlng are Ineorreat, though their sum is very nearly right. 
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This difference would be the distance from Scingo- 
magus to Illiberis, which thus appears from Agathe- 
merus to have been, omitting the fraction, 477 M. P. 

I now proceed to examine the route as given by 
Phiny. 

Three of the distances in Pliny would be incorrect. 
Two of them are: the total, and the distance from 
Corcyra to Acroceraunia. Here the statements of 
Pliny and Agathemerus are, in M. P.: 


PLINY. AGATHEMERUS. 
Total . . LXXXIX.xCV' LXXXIX.XLY. 
Corcyra to Acroceraunia CXXXIID LXXXIID. 


That we ought to read, in the last case, Lxxx1mD for 
CXXXIID, is plain from three considerations : 

1. The straight distance is not more than 70 m. Pp. 

2. Strabo (p. 105) makes the distance 700 stadia, 
= 874 M. P. 

3. Strabo (p. 324) says that the length of the 
voyage from Acroceraunia to the entrance of the 
Ambracian Gulf, ¢.e. to within a few miles of Leucas, 
was 1300 stadia —1623m.r. But Pliny and Aga- 
themerus both make the distance from Leucas to 
Corcyra to be 874 u.p. Therefore the distance from 
Coreyra to Acroceraunia slightly exceeded 1624 — 874 
=75M.P.: #7. ¢. it was 824, not 1324 m. Pp. 

Pliny’s total would probably have been increased 
00 M.P. by the error in the stage from Corcyra to 
Acroceraunia, and ought thus to be altered, so as 
to agree with Agathemerus, from Lxxx1x.xcv to 
LXXXIX.XLY. 

The third error in Pliny’s distances would be in 


' The ms. readings are: LXXXIX.KC———LXXXIX.XCV-———LXXXLX.XCII 
-——LXXXIV.II. 
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the distance from the Isthmus of Corinth to Patre. 
This is given as cclmD M.P., which ought to be xcup 
wep. For:— 

1. The straight distance does not exceed 70 x. P. 

2. Pliny (rv. 5) makes the distance from Patree to 
the head of the Corinthian Gulf to be 85 u.P.; the 
width of the Isthmus to be 5 M.P.; and (incorrectly) 
the distance of Corinth from either shore to be 60 
stadia = 7} &M. P. 

8. Agathemerus makes the distance from the 
Isthmus to Patre 720 stadia — 90 m. P. 

All Pliny’s other distances would be correct; and 
his itinerary, omitting the distance from Scingomagus 
to Illiberis, would be as follows: 


Ganges M. P. 
Euphrates. . ; . 5169 
Mazaca . , ; . 244" 
Ephesus . . . . 498° 


! Here Pliny and Agathemerus greatly differ, as Pliny gives 244 m. P., 
while Agathemerus gives 2550 stadia = 3183 m.p. Pliny is right. The 
atation on the Euphrates was apparently (Strabo, p. 663) Tomisa, not far 
from Melitene. But the straight distance from Mazaca to Tomisa is very 
accurately 200 m.P.; and the Antonine Itinerary (ed. Parthey and Pinder) 
gives 228 m. P. as the distance between Mazaca and Melitene. 

3 There is another great discrepancy here between Pliny and Agathe- 
merus. While Pliny gives 498 m.p., Agathemerus gives 3320 stadia = 
416 m.P. between Mazaca and Ephesus. Pliny is again right. Strabo 
(p. 663) traces this route completely through seventeen intermediate 
atutions. The sum of his distances is 3800 stadia and a little more, or 
475 m.Pp. and a little more. From Carura to Holmi (site unknown) he 
allows 920 stadia, and from Holmi to Tyrizsum 500 stadia and a little 
more; thus giving 1420 stadia and a little more, = 1773 m. Pp. and a little 
more, between Carura and Tyrisum. But the straight distance from 
Carura to Tyrizsum is 195 m.P., which would give a travelling distance 
of fully 200 m.p. Strabo’s ‘little more’ (if his distances are correct) would 
thus amount to 23 m.p.; so that his 476 m.P. and a little more would 
agree with Pliny’s 498 m. p. 

It will be observed that there is only a difference, neglecting fractions, 
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M. P. 
Delos . ; ; . 200 
Isthmus. ; - 2124 
Patras ; . ; 92} 
Leucas ; ; 874 
Corcyra . . . 874 
Acroceraunia. ; 824 
Brundusium . . 874 
Rome . . . 860° 
Scingomagus. . 619 
Illiberis ; ; 
Coast opposite Gades . 832 
Gades . . . 74 
Total . . . 8945 . 
Total by addition . . 84794 (+ the distance from Scin- 
gomagus to Illiberis) 
Difference . . 4654 


This would be the distance from Scingomagus to 
Ilhberis. And this is confirmed by the ms. readings 
of Pliny for this distance, which are: 


CCCLI 
CCCLVI 
CCCCLIII 

CCCCCLVI 
CCCCCLXVI 


which shew that the distance was probably 466 m. P., 
though 456 m.P. would be more probable. On the 
whole, as neither ccc nor ccccc can be admitted for 


of 8 m.P. between Pliny and Agathemerus in the whole distance of about 
740 m. P. from the Euphrates to Ephesus: indeed, the distances of Agathe- 
merus would be very accurate, if the intermediate station between the 
Euphrates and Ephesus were not Mazaca, but the frontier town of 
Cappadocia, Garsaura, which Strabo makes 680 stadia, or 85 m.P. from 
Mazaca. The itinerary commonly reckons from frontier places. 

1 So also Strabo (p. 283), as well as Agathemerus. 
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tw unites: of uuLarede. we may saferr mie. trom 
Yi aut Lyatuewmerut. tut tue distamer trom Sem 
Keage dws tc Jlivene Loe, pv te Pas of 
LfetiGerw. War wost propavy so E27. omc ev mi 
av sa. wielweaet 45) auc 477 X.F. 

We. avs auytuer authority for tims coneimsmon. 

Leanidany Ww btrabo op. 102,. Potwhms made the 
Gusiaica, foo Nearbouue to the Strans of Messma 
‘provabiy Kaucyiuw, tv be more than 11200 stadia, or 
SGU #.¥. So sce Low this distance was made mp, 
x wil) fiset Le uecessury to determme the distance 
ludwoow yin and Khegium. 

Now tu: tal distance from Rome to ‘the Column’ 
is piven in the Ant. Itin. at 455 um p., or, accordmg 
) yu ws, 460, From ‘the Column’ to Rhegium, 
Myuly, and WVliny give 100 stadia or 123 mp, the 
Vout, Tub, 6 .¥., and the inscription of Polla > . Pp. 
This mukes the distance from Rome to Rhegium to lie 
between AGO and 4724 Me. pv. 

Mirulo, in scordance with Pliny and Agathemerus, 
vives (p, 243) the distance from Rome to Brundusium 
a S60 m,v,, and adds that the distance from Rome to 
Whepiun was threo or four days’ journey more; which 
jnarens of length is the same as the width that he 
allows for the isthmus of Suez (p. 35), and which he 
sialen alaawhora (p. 803) to be 900 stadia, though his 
apltomater and Agrippa (Pliny v. 12) allow 1000, the 
wtralght distunea, however, being only 600. Now 
SOO wrt O00 atndin = 4724 M. p. 

Vilny (ii. 6) makes the distance from Augusta 
Pretoria to Rhogium, by a circuitous road through 
Rome and Oapua, to be 1020 a. rp. Now the distance 
fron Aujuata Pretoria to Romo is found by the 
fillowdng evloulation : 
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Augusta Preetoria M. P. 

Kporedia . . . . 46 | 

Vercelle . ; ; . 33 ; 

Laumellum ~ . . ; 25 (Ant, Itin,) 

Ticinum . . . . 22 

Placentia . ; . . 86 (Strabo, p. 217) 

Rome . . ; . 3892 (ante, p. 70, note) 
554 


which leaves, for the distance from Rome to Rhegium, 
1020 — 554 = 466 m. P. 

This, which hes between the two extremes of 460 
and 4724 m.P., was probably the true distance. 

From Rome to Scingomagus both Pliny and Aga- 
themerus give 019 m.p. as the distance. Therefore 
(if the whole distance from the Straits of Messina to 
Narbonne is reckoned, as appears to be the case, over 
the Cottian Alps)’ the distance from Scingomagus to 
Narbonne would exceed 1400 — 466-519 =415 m. p. 
Add the distance between Narbonne and [Illiberis, 
which was 47 m.P., and the whole distance between 
Scingomagus and Illiberis would be more than 462 
M. P., which agrees with Pliny’s 466, and Agathemerus’ 
477. 

It may not be out of place here to shew how 
Polybius probably made out the distance between the 
Straits of Messina and Narbonne to be more than 
11200 stadia. 

It is by lengths of 200 stadia that he reckons 


1 It is certainly not reckoned, as might be expected, over the Maritime 
Alps. For Strabo’s longest estimate (p. 178) of the distance from the 
Pyrenees to the Var is 2800 stadia, or 350 m.p.; which gives, from 
Narbonne to the Var, 350 — 63 (2b.) = 287 m.p. Add, with Pliny, 495 
from the Var to the Tiber (or Rome); and allow 466 from Rome to 
Rhegium. The result is only 466 + 495 + 287 = 1248 m.p., which is 
above 150 m. Pp. too little. 
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distances. Now, as we are told by Strabo (p. 105), 
Polybius made Narbonne to be less than 8000 stadia 
from the Pillars of Hercules. But Polybius, in his 
account of Hannibal’s march to the Alps, makes the 
distance from the Pillars to the Rhone to be 8800 
stadia. Therefore the distance from Narbonne to the 
Rhone was more than 800 stadia. From the passage 
of the Rhone to the commencement of the Alps, 
Polybius gives in the same place 1400 stadia, and 
estimates the length of the route across the Alps at 
1200 stadia. This last stage would terminate at 
Avigliana, 24 miles below Scingomagus (Susa), and 
consequently 519 —24= 495 m.p. from Rome. This 
distance Polybius would reckon at 4000 stadia — 
000 m.p., as he probably would the distance from 
Rome to Rhegium, 466 m.p., at 3800 stadia — 475 
m.P. His whole distance from the Straits of Messina 
to Narbonne would thus amount to what he gives in 
Strabo, more than 11200 stadia. For it would be 
made up in the following manner : 


Rhegium STADIA 
Rome . . . . 8800 
Foot of Alps. ; . 4000 
End of Alpine route . - 1200 
Passage of Rhone. . 1400 
Narbonne . more than 800 


Total more than 11200 


Let us now return to consider the Pass of Artemi- 
dorus, which thus appears, as would have been anti- 
cipated, to have been identical with ‘the pass through 
the country of the Taurini, which Hannibal crossed,’ 
the most ancient road across the Cottian Alps. © This 
road was not identical with the ordinary road across 
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the Genévre. For the route across the Genévre is 
given both by Strabo and the Roman Itineraries; and 
the correctness of their statements is satisfactorily 
established by the known position of most of the 
stations, and the modern distances between them. 
In Strabo’s route the Rhone is crossed at Tarascon ; 
in that of the Itineraries at Arles. The following are 
the distances in Roman miles by the two routes: 


STRABO. ITINERARIES. 
Scingomagus M.P. Segusio M. P. 
Ebrodunum . 71 (99 —28, p. 179) Ebrodunum 70 
Tarasco . . 162 (99463, ced.) Arelate . 169 
Nemausus . 15° Nemausus 19 
Narbo . . 90 (720 stadia, p.187)* Narbo . 91 
Ruscino . 40 (Ant. Itin.) Ruscino . 40 
Tlliberis . . 7 (Peut. Tab.)’ Illiberis . 7 

385 396 


Neither of these could be the route of Artemidorus, 
which was probably 466 mu. Pp.in length. In fact, none 
of the estimates derived from Pliny for the distance 
between Scingomagus and Illiberis will suit the route 
over the Genévre; not even the most favourable, 
which would be ccorxvi M.p. Nor could this reading 
be admitted; for it could not be reconciled with the 
rest of the itinerary from India to Gades. 

The length of the route from Susa to Elne by the 
Mont Cenis agrees with the distance between those 
two places as given by Artemidorus. I have, in my 
Treatise on Hannibal’s passage of the Alps, calculated 
the distance from Susa to Valence by the Little Mont 


1 So in Peut. Tab.: straight, 15: trabo (p. 187), about 100 stadia 
= 12} m.P. 

2 88 m.P., p. 178. 

3 The straight distance from Narbonne to Elne is 45 m. P. 
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Cenis at 196 m.p.* Assuming this to be correct, the 
whole distance to Illiberis would be as follows: 


Segusio M. P. 

Valentia . 196 

Arelate . . 114 (Jerus. Itin.: modern dist.; by 
road, 111; by railway, 109). 


Nemausus.. 19 (Straight, 18). 
Narbo . ; 91 (Straight, 88). 
Ruscino . . 40 
Illiberis ; 7 

467 


If the Rhone were crossed at Tarascon, the distance 
would be about 10 or 12 m. P. less. 

From this it would appear that the Mont Cenis 
was the Cottian Pass of Hannibal, Polybius, and 
Artemidorus; and that the route of the Mont Genévre 
(at least as traced by Strabo and in the Antonine 
Itinerary) was yet unopened up to the year 100 z.c., 
although the Mont Genévre is a lower and easier pass 
than the Mont Cenis, and about 70 m.p. would be 
saved by taking it. 

There is, however, an ancient route by the Genévre, 
which would agree very well in point of distance with 
that of Polybius and Artemidorus. This route is the 
one given in the Jerusalem Itinerary. It coincides 
with the route of the Antonine Itinerary as far as 
Gap, and then ceases to follow the Durance to Sisteron, 
and so to proceed to Apt, and Arles or Tarascon, but 
strikes off towards the north-west over the Col de 
Cabre (Mons Gaura) to Die and Valence, where it 


1 By the high road over the Great Mont Cenis, Montmélian on the 
Isere is 61 Piedmontese miles = 102 m. pv. from Susa; and Montmélian 
is 147 kilométres, or 99 m. P. from Valence. This gives 201 m. Pp. between 
Susa and Valence. 
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falls into the road from the Mont Cenis to Avignon, 
Tarascon, and Arles. 

_ By this route over the Genévre the distances are as 
follow : 


Segusio M. P. 
Vapincum 99 
Lucus . ; 50 (Ant. Itin.: Jerus. Itin. 56; 
modern road, 46). 
Valentia ; 57 (Ant. Itin.: Jerus. Itin. 62; 
modern road, 59). 
Arelate . . 114 
Nemausus. 19 
Narbo . . 91 
Ruscino . 40 
Tlliberis . ; 7 
477 


or, crossing the Rhone at Tarascon, about 10 or 12 
miles less. 

But there are difficulties in supposing this route to 
be that of Hannibal, Polybius, and Artemidorus. It 
could not, for several reasons, have been that of 
Hannibal, one of which seems conclusive. Hannibal 
proceeded from the confluence of the Rhone and Isére 
for about 800 stadia, or 100 M.P., mapa rév rorapén, 
before he began to ascend the Alps; while the summit 
of the Mons Gaura lies no more than about 70 m. Pp. 
from that confluence. The*next chapter, however, 
will dissipate any claims which the last road may 
have left to be considered as the ancient road through 
the Cottian Alps." 


1 Artemidorus’ road from Ephesus to Mazaca, which Strabo calls “a 
highway trodden by all going from Ephesus to the East,” is not found in 
the Antonine Itinerary. A similar omission has been considered almost 
a conclusive argument against the existence of an ancient route over the 
Mont Cenis. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE PASS OPENED BY POMPEY (B.C. 76) AS A MORE CONVENIENT 
ROUTE FROM ITALY TO SPAIN THAN THAT OF HANNIBAL—ITS 
IDENTITY WITH THE MONT GENEVRE—VABRRO’S FIVE PASSES BETWEEN 
ITALY AND GAUL. 


Ir may have caused some surprise that the route of 
the Mont Cenis should appear, from the distances 
given by Polybius and Artemidorus, to have been 
the great line of communication between Spain and 
Cisalpine Gaul, and to have been taken as such by 
Hannibal, while the lower and easier pass of the 
Genévre would have shortened the journey by about 
70 m.P. But the subject which we are now going to 
consider will explain this. The pass of the Mont 
Genévre was not opened till the year 76 B.c. 

When Pompey marched in that year against Ser- 
torius in Spain, he wrote a letter to the Senate, which 
is preserved in the fragments of Sallust. Pompey’s 
words are: . 


Diebus quadraginta exercitum paravi, hostesque in cervici- 
bus jam Italie agentes ab Alpibus in Hispaniam summovi: 
per eas tter aliud atque Hannibal, nobis opportunius, patefect. 


From this I shall draw several conclusions: 
1. The route noticed at the end of the last Chap- 


ter, by the Mont Genévre and the Mons Gaura to 
Valence, was not the ancient route across the Alps 
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from the country of the Taurini into Gaul: for in 
that case the new pass which Pompey opened would 
be only the route from Gap down the Durance to 
Tarascon and Arles. 

2. The Mont Cenis was an ancient pass. It will, 
I think, be granted, that Hannibal did not cross the 
Great St. Bernard. Let us suppose then, for the sake 
of argument, that he crossed the Little St. Bernard. 
In this case Polybius would give us two passes south 
of the Little St. Bernard; namely, his Ligurian pass 
and his pass through the Taurini. Pompey’s route, 
being a more convenient route between Italy and 
Spain than that of Hannibal, would also lie south of 
the Little St. Bernard. In that part of the Alps 
there were then three ancient passes, which we may 
fairly identify with the pass-of Turbia or Corniche 
road, the Mont Genévre, and the Mont Cenis. 

3. Hannibal crossed the Mont Cenis. I believe 
I have proved in my first chapter that he crossed 
a pass leading through the country of the Taurini, 
and not through that of the Salassi. Hannibal, that 
is to say, crossed the Cottian Alps, as also Pompey 
must have done, for the Ligurian pass was open 
before his time. Of the two passes then, the Mont 
Cenis and the Mont Genévre, one was crossed by 
Hannibal, and the other by Pompey. But Pompey 
crossed the more convenient pass of the two, which 
is the Mont Genévre; and therefore the Mont Cenis 
was crossed by Hannibal. 

The original Cottian territory, as I have already 
shewn, was limited by the Mont Cenis, but included 
the pass of the Mont Genévre; extending on the 
French side nearly 40 mM. P., and on the Italian nearly 
60 u.P., from the summit of that mountain. Bearing 
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this in mind, I think we may trace a not improbable 
connexion between the two following events: 

B.c. 89. The Cottian communities become munz- 
cipia by the Law of Pompeius Strabo. 

B.c. 76. His son, Pompey the Great, opens the 
pass of the Mont Genévre. 


Varro’s five passes between Italy and Gaul. 


We have just seen that there would have been 
three ancient passes south of the Little St. Bernard ; 
namely, the Mont Cenis, the Mont Genévre, and the 
Pass of Turbia. The addition of the Great and Little 
St. Bernard would raise to the number of five the 
ancient passes between Italy and Gaul. And that 
there were five such passes we find to be the case 
from the authority of Varro, whose opinion must be 
considered of very great weight. He had written on 
the Second Punic War: he was one of Pompey’s 
lieutenants in Spain when the civil war between 
Pompey and Cesar broke out: and his long life ex- 
tended for nearly ninety years from 116 B.c. 

Varro’s statement on the subject is transmitted to 
us by Servius in his Commentary on the Aineid (x. 13), 
and is twice noticed by Cluverius in his Jéaa. The 
passage of Servius runs thus: 


Alpes quinque viis Varro dicit transirl1 posse: una, que 
est juxta mare, per Ligures: altera, qua Hannibal transiit: 
tertia, qua Pompeius ad Hispaniense bellum profectus est: 
quarta, qua Hasdrubal de Gallia in Italiam venit: quinta, 
que quondam a Grecis possessa est, que exinde Alpes 
Graiz adpellantur. 


If it be admitted, as I believe will be done, that 
Hannibal could not have crossed the Great St. Bernard, 
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then these five passes of Varro can only be identified 
in the following manner: 
Ligurian Pass—————Pass of Turbia. 
Hannibal’s Pass Mont Cenis. 
Pompey’s Pass Mont Genévre. 
Hasdrubal’s Pass Great St. Bernard. 
Graian Pass —————Little St. Bernard. 

This is the same arrangement as that made by 
Cluverius, with the exception that he interchanges 
the Mont Cenis and the Great St. Bernard ; supposing 
that Hannibal crossed the latter of these passes, and 
thus saying with the respect to the Mont Cenis: 
‘¢Hac igitur via Hasdrubal in Italiam venerit necesse 
est, quando nulla alia reliqua est.’”? But it is to 
Hannibal, and not to Hasdrubal, that this reasoning 
would apply; for Hasdrubal may have crossed, as he 
probably did, the Great St. Bernard; while Hannibal 
could not have done so. Thus, only the passes of the 
Genévre and Cenis remain for Hannibal and Pompey ; 
and of these the shorter and more convenient route to 
Spain, namely, the Mont Genévre, would be the one 
that Pompey took. No pass but that of the Cenis is 
consequently left for Hannibal. 

I do not know how the evidence of Pompey and 
Varro is to be met by those who suppose that Hanni- 
bal crossed the Little St. Bernard, and who deny that 
the Mont Cenis was an ancient pass; although they 
might perhaps prefer the authority of Livy and his 
followers to that of Varro, and thus make the passes 
‘of Hannibal and Hasdrubal to be the same. But 
even this supposition, if admitted to be true, would 
hardly be enough to destroy the force of the words, 
Alpes quinque viis Varro dieit transiri posse. And if 
it did destroy their force, 1t would go too far: as it 
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wold reduce the run ber of passes between Italy and 
Ger. ut Ww four, but ty three: for three of Varro’s 
pases. the part of Hanuwbal. the pass of Hasdrubal, 
aid the Grain pass. would Lave to be considered as 
(Bie. 

Jf the Great &. Bernard were the pass of Hasdru- 
Iva}. 1¢ would aleo be Polybius’ Salaszian pass And 
there is some additional evidence that the Great St 
Vernard was a wore ancient pass than the Little St. 
oeruard, Vor Livy (v. 24, 55) brings the Gauls who 
expelled the Etruscans from the plains of the Po over 
the Taurine and Pennine passes. It may be said 
indeed, aud with sume reason, that the Romans are 
not likely to have known about passages of the Alps 
that tuk place at so remote a period. This may be 
truc: but it is quite possible that the Etruscans 
would have known by what passes the Gauls invaded 
their country; and there would probably have been 
Mtruscan authorities fur the Romans to consult, if 
they had chosen to do so. 

There is, however, one authority in favour of a 
certain antiquity for the pass of the the Little St. 
Bernard, We learn from Livy (xx. 38) that Coelius 
Antipater, who flourished about 123 3.c. (Clinton), 
considered that Hannibal crossed the Alps by the 
Cromonia jugum. This pass Livy clearly considers 
identical with tho Graian Alp, or Little St. Bernard ; 
un opinion strengthened by the existence of a moun- 
tuin culled the Crammont in that neighbourhood. I 
montion this circumstance because it affords the only 
argumont of any validity in favour of the theory that 
Hannibal crossod the Little St. Bernard; for the 
passago which Messrs, Wickham and Cramer cite 
from tho lifo of Hannibal by Nepos is not to the point. 
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“Our opinion,” they say (p. 31), “derives no small 
support from his (Nepos’) authority, seeing that he 
positively asserts this to have been the Carthaginian 
general’s route. His opinion is clear, plain, and 
precise. Ad Alpes posteaquam venit, que Italiam ab 
Galha seyungunt, quas nemo unquam cum exercitu ante, 
preter Herculem Graium transierat (quo facto 1s hodie 
saltus Graius appellatur), Alpicos conantes prohibere 
transitum concidit: loca patefecit, itinera munit, effectt- 
que ut ea elephantus ornatus ire posset, qua antea unus 
homo inermis vix poterat repere.” It is not positively 
asserted here that the army of Hannibal followed the 
same route across the Alps that was taken by the army 
of Hercules the Greek; nor is perhaps the authority 
of Nepos, however plain and precise as to this passage 
of Hercules, sufficient to prove the existence of a 
military road over the Little St. Bernard from about 
1200 3.c. Was it with the view of setting aside, in 
favour of Hannibal, any pretensions which Hercules, 
who brought the herds of Geryon over the Graian 
Alp, might prefer to such relics, that Messrs. W. and 
C. told us (p. 94) that the fossil bones of animals 
found near the foot of the Little St. Bernard were 
reported to be “‘ much larger than those of oxen’ ? 


1 The word Cremo(n) probably contains the Celtic roots of Gratus 
Mons, which may be: ciar, ‘canus’; monadh, ‘mons.’ It must be re- 
membered that in the time of Ccelius there would have been no such 
division of the Alps as the ‘Cottian.” What Alps were afterwards so 
called were probably then either ‘ Graian’ or ‘ Maritime.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


DECLINE OF THE PASS OF THE MONT CENIS IN IMPORTANCE AFTER THE 
OPENING OF THE MONT GENEVRE—ON CZSAR’S PASSAGE OF THE 
ALPS FROM OCELUM TO TILE COUNTRY OF THE SEGUSIANI (B.c. 58)— 
EFFECTED BY THE MONT CENIS—ON THE ROUTE OF PLANCUS (B.C. 
43) FROM GRENOBLE TO THE RIVER VERDON. 


THE connexion of the Cottian communities with the 
Roman state as municipia, and the opening of the pass 
of the Mont Genévre by Pompey, would have greatly 
impaired the importance of the pass of the Mont Cenis. 
The Romans could now avail themselves of the Cottian 
Land as a well-affected territory extending almost 
through the Alps, between unsubdued mountaineers 
on the south and north, from the plains of Cisalpine 
Gaul on the east to the Vocontian country on the 
west, from which the Cottian Land would only have 
been separated by a tract of no very great breadth, 
occupied by the Uceni, Tricorii, Caturiges, Sogiontii, 
and Brigiani. 

But the pass of the Mont Cenis would not have 
lost its importance all at once. As a route to Spain 
it would indeed have been immediately superseded by 
Pompey’s new route over the Genévre, which would 
have proceeded to Arles and Tarascon; but as a route 
to Lyons it would probably have still been used, 
though other lines of road may afterwards have caused 
it to be neglected, as it certainly was, in the times of 
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the Empire. Two of these later lines of road branched 
off from Pompey’s road at Gap; one proceeding by 
the Col de Cabre (Afons Gaura) to Die and Valence, 
and so on to Lyons; and the other by the Col de St. 
Guigues to Grenoble. The last of these roads was 
known to the Romans as early as 43 B.c.;’ but it is 
not certain when the first was opened. Cesar’s 
passage of the Alps (B.c. 58) would have been effected 
by the Genévre and one of these roads, or else by the 
Mont Cenis. I believe myself that he crossed the 
Mont Cenis. Messrs. Wickham and Cramer take him 
by the Mont Genévre, Die, and Valence, though the 
cause of the Mont Genévre would be better supported 
if the route from Gap to Grenoble were taken. 

As Cesar eventually crossed the Rhone above its 
confluence with the Sadne, and thus entered the 
country of the Segusiani, we may presume, in com- 
paring the different routes he is considered to have 
taken, that his march was directed upon Lyons. 

The route which I suppose Cesar to have pursued 
from Italy, would have coincided with that of Hannibal 
as far as St. Jean de Maurienne, and then have taken 
a direct line westward to Villard Bonnot in the valley 
of the Isére, by the Col de la Croix de Fer and the 
Col de la Coche. This would explain what Cesar 
meant by saying that he took the shortest way into 
Transalpine Gaul. My attention was first directed to 
this route by the following note in Pilot’s Histoire de 
Grenoble, p. 7: 


‘Tl y avait une autre route qui traversait les montagnes 


1 There is another road from Grenoble to the south, nearly parallel to 
this, and falling into Pompey’s road at Sisteron, after crossing the pass of 
the Croix Haute. This might be supposed to be the ancient line of road, 
and I have therefore mentioned it: but I shall not refer to it again. 
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de Theys pour aller dans la Maurienne. On en trouve 
encore une partie considerable qui se dirige vers le col de 
la Coche ; elle est pavée en blocs bruts de granit, et a prés 
de dix pieds de largeur. On raconte communément que 
César est entré dans les Gaules par ce chemin, lorsqu’il 
partit d’Aquilée.” 

From Villard Bonnot I suppose Cesar’s route to 
have proceeded to Grenoble, to have crossed the Isére 
somewhere in that neighbourhood, and to have reached 
Lyons by way of Bergusia or Bergusium (Bourgoin). 

The distance from Susa to Lyons by the Little 
Mont Cenis may be thus estimated. From Susa to 
St. Jean de Maurienne, by the high road over the 
Great Mont Cenis, the distance is given at 38 Pied- 
montese miles = 63 u.P. By the Little Mont Cenis, 
which saves about 7 mu. Pp., the distance would be 
63—7=66m.pP. It is an ordinary day’s walk over 
the Col de la Croix de Fer, from St. Jean to Rivier 
d’ Allemont ;' and another over the Col de la Coche to 
Grenoble: so that the distance between St. Jean and 
Grenoble would be about 50 m.p. Grenoble is 108 
kilométres = 73 m.P. from Lyons. From Susa to 
Lyons the distance would thus be 179 . p. 

There is one circumstance in connexion with this 
distance which I may touch upon before going on with 
the consideration of Ceesar’s route. If we add to the 
179 wu. Pp. between Susa (Scingomagus) and Lyons the 
019 mu. Pp. between Scingomagus and Rome, the whole 
distance from Rome to Lyons would be 698 m. Pp. 
Now it has been noticed by Mr. Merivale (His?. Rome, 
vol. 1., p. 286, note) that ‘Cicero (pro. Quint. 25) as- 
serts that the distance (from Rome) to the territory 

1 From Rivier to St. Michel, about seven English miles beyond St. 


Jean, I found it a long day’s journey, which I estimated at one of thirty 
English miles. 
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of the Segusiani (Lyons) was seven hundred Roman 
miles.” It appears from the mention of Vada Vola- 
terrana in the oration, which was delivered before 
Pompey opened his route through the Alps, that the 
road to Lyons followed the Aurelian Way. But the 
accordance of distance is no decisive proof that Cicero 
was speaking of the route which I have supposed 
Ceesar to pursue. For two other ancient routes would 
give nearly the same distance. By the Little Mont 
Cenis, Chambéry, and the Mont du Chat, I calculate 
the distance between Rome and Lyons at 696 m. P.; 
and by the Little St. Bernard and the Mont du Chat 
(supposing an ancient road to lie through Casale from 
Valenza to Vercelli), at 711 m.p. But the Mont du 
Chat was probably not yet open; for Strabo thought 
(p. 208) that the Great St. Bernard afforded a shorter 
route than the Little St. Bernard from Aosta to Lyons. 
The distances are: Great St. Bernard (shortest modern 
road by Thonon, Geneva, and Nantua), 218 m.P.; 
Little St. Bernard and Mont du Chat, 188 m. p. 

To return to Ceesar’s route, which is thus described 
in his own words (B.G. 1.10): ‘Ipse (Ceesar) in 
Italiam magnis itineribus contendit; duasque ibi 
legiones conscribit; et tres, que circa Aquileiam 
hiemabant, ex hibernis educit; et, qua proximum 
iter in ulteriorem Galliam per Alpes erat, cum his 
quinque legionibus ire contendit. Ibi Centrones, et 
Garoceli, et Caturiges, locis superioribus occupatis, 
itinere exercitum prohibere conantur. Compluribus 
his preeliis pulsis, ab Ocelo, quod est citerioris pro- 
Vincie extremum, in fines Vocontiorum ulterioris 
provincie die septimo pervenit: inde in Allobrogum 
fines, ab Allobrogibus in Segusianos exercitum ducit. 
Hi sunt extra provinciam trans Rhodanum prim.” 
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The first point to which I would call attention 
here is, that Ceesar passed from the Vocontian into 
the Allobrogic territory. We must therefore see 
where these two peoples touched one another. Now 
four contacts with the Allobroges have been noticed 
above (Chap. 11.). These are: of the Segalauni and 
Tricastini (Ptolemy), the last of which is doubtful; of 
the Vocontii (Strabo); and of the Medulli (Ptolemy). 
The Vocontii would consequently have touched the 
Allobroges between the Valentinois and the Mau- 
rienne; that is to say, in the district of Grenoble. 
Their actual frontier towards the east cannot be as- 
signed. 

It is not necessary to suppose that Ceesar did more 
than touch upon the Vocontian territory, though his 
account might imply that he traversed it. But, 
literally interpreted, the following words would sig- 
nify that he entered the Allobrogic territory from the 
Vocontian frontier which he had previously reached : 
‘In fines Vocontiorum pervenit: zde in Allobrogum 
fines, ab Allobrogibus in Segusianos exercitum ducit.” 

Ceesar took the shortest way into Transalpine Gaul. 
The three roads between which we have to decide 
would separate at Susa (Scingomagus), whence the 
distances to Lyons would be, in m.P.: 


LittLeE Mont GENEVRE AND GENEVRE AND 
CENIS. GRENOBLE. VALENCE. 
St. Jean de Maurienne 56 Gap .. 99 Gap. . . 99 
Grenoble. . . . . 50 Grenoble. 68(101 kil.) Valence. . 107 
Lyons. . ... . 73° Lyons . 73 Lyons . . 69 
179 240 275 


The Little Mont Cenis is greatly the shortest of 
these three routes. It is also an additional objection 
to the last of them that Ceesar would not pass from 
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the Vocontian into the Allobrogic territory. It might 
indeed be said that Tacitus (Hist. 1. 66), when de- 
scribing the march of Valens from Vienne to Luc, 
speaks of his army as “per fines Allobrogum et 
Vocontiorum ductus:” but this would hardly be a 
sufficient answer to the objection. 

If Cesar took the route of the Genévre to Die and 
Valence, his Vocontian frontier would apparently be 
at Ad Fines, which the Jerusalem Itinerary places x1 
M.P. west of Gap, aud thus 39 m.p. from Embrun; 
though it may be doubted whether Gap did not rather 
belong to the Vocontiu than to the Caturiges. Sup- 
posing, however, that the Vocontian frontier lay 39 
Mm. P. from Embrun, it would be 99+ 39=138 m.p. 
from Ocelum, which would agree exceedingly well 
with Cesar’s seven days’ march from Ocelum to the 
Vocontian frontier. By the Little Mont Cenis, the 
distance to Grenoble, near which the Vocontian fron- 
tier lay, would be 28+ 56+ 50=134 u.P., so that 
the two routes would in this respect be equally pro- 
bable. JI do not know whether Messrs. W. and C. 
will be considered to have made their route more or 
less probable by fixing Ocelum at Usseaux, and thus 
reducing the length of Cesar’s seven days’ march 
thence to the Vocontian frontier from 138 to 105 m. Pp. 
Nor is it of any consequence to enquire, for Strabo’s 
distance of 99 mu. p. from Embrun to Ocelum has been 
already shewn to be correct (Chap. Iv.), and must 
therefore stand. 

The most conclusive evidence as to the line of 
Ceesar’s route is derived from the names of the tribes 
who opposed his passage, the Centrones, the Garoceli, 
and the Caturiges. One of these names, the Garoceli, 
is new: their place is indicated by the fact that St. 
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Jean.de Maurienne is called in old documents Sanctus 
Joannes Garocellius. Many authors, says Grillet in 
his Dictionnaire du Mont Blanc et du Léman, consider 
that the Maurienne was occupied by the Garoceli, 
‘fondant leur sentiment sur plusieurs chartes de la 
cathédrale de Maurienne, qui donnent le nom de St. 
Jean des Garocelles a cette ville épiscopale’’ (vol. 111. 
p. 8). The bishopric of Maurienne was in existence 
as early as 341 a.p. (2b.). The Garoceli, whose name 
is to be explained from the Welsh goruchel, ‘very 
high,’ thus appear to be identical with the Medulli, 
olrep tas thndotatas éyovot Kopudds, or perhaps with 
the southern and highest part of them above the defile 
of Hermillon. 

Let us now see how the circumstance of Crsar’s 
passage being opposed by the Centrones (Tarentaise), 
the Garoceli, and the Caturiges, agrees with the route 
of the Mont Genévre, as traced by Messrs. W. and C. 
In the Cottian Land Cesar may be presumed to have 
met with no hostility: first, because the Cottian com- 
munities were municipia ; and secondly, because neither 
the Segusini nor Quadiates, nor any of the Cottian 
tribes, are mentioned as offering him any opposition. 
At Embrun he would encounter his first opponents, 
the Caturiges; and between that town and the Catu- 
rigan and Vocontian frontier (Fines) he would have 
to fight his many actions with the Centrones, Garoceli, 
and Caturiges. But the Centrones of the Tarentaise, 
and the Garoceli of the Lower Maurienne, are not 
likely to have found themselves here: they would 
have been entirely separated from the Caturiges of 
Chorges by the Vocontii, Tricorii, and Uceni, and by 
the Cottian Quadiates and Segusini. The same would 
also be the case if the route from Gap to Grenoble 
were adopted. 
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Indeed Messrs. W. and C. seem to be aware of the 
improbability of their route, even after they have placed 
inaccurately the tribes who opposed Cesar. The 
Caturiges, they say (p. 21), “‘oceupied Briangon and 
the valley of the Durance as far as Embrun.” But 
Briancon is given by Ptolemy to the Segusi(a)ni, 
meaning perhaps to the Segusini as the chief and 
representative of the Cottian tribes. It is also certain 
that the Caturiges must have possessed the town of 
Caturiges (Chorges), and thus have lived below the 
frontier town of Embrun, instead of above. The 
Centrones, it is rightly stated by Messrs. W. and C. 
in their text, lived in the Tarentaise; an opinion to 
which they do not strictly adhere in their map, where 
they extend them into the Maurienne up to the Mont 
Cenis. The Garoceli, they say (p. 21), “must have 
inhabited the valleys in the vicinity of Mont Cenis 
and the Upper part of the Maurienne;” but they 
place them in their map, more correctly, in the Lower 
Maurienne, though erroneously giving there to the 
Centrones what they had given in their text to the 
Garoceli. Yet even these arrangements do not ap- 
pear to have removed in their minds the difficulty of 
the route which they have chosen. “It is not impro- 
bable,”’ they say, ‘that Ceesar may have sent part of 
his army through the country of the Centrones in the 
first instance, as also another division through that of 
the Garoceli” (p. 21), the main body passing by the 
Mont Genévre (p. 22). This would be a strange 
hypothesis for any one to make, but above all for 
those who speak of the pass of the Mont Cenis as 
certainly not a Roman road (p. 172). And how could 
each one of three passes be the ‘ proximum iter per 
Alpes’ ? 
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I have now only to shew how Centrones, Garocel1, 
and Caturiges, may have opposed Ceesar on the route 
of the Mont Cenis. As to the first two tribes there is 
no difficulty ; for Cesar would approach nearer the 
Centrones by this line, than he could do by any other 
route from Ocelum. He also passes through Sanctus 
Joannes Garocellius. The only difficulty results from 
the mention of the Caturiges, and this may be plausibly 
if not satisfactorily explained. If Strabo is mght in 
placing Centrones, Catoriges, Veragri, and Nantuates, 
in the mountains above the Salassi, then we have 
Caturiges probably in the Upper Maurienne, and 
certainly near the Centrones. There is also another 
reason for finding Caturiges on the road from the 
Mont Cenis to Grenoble. On one route in the Peu- 
tingerian Table occurs Catorigomagus — Caturiges 
( Chorges), and on another a station called Catorissium, 
not improbably indicating the town of the Catorisses 
or Caturiges. It is quite indifferent to my argument 
whether this station be placed, as I should place it, 
at Villarodin in the Upper Maurienne; or, as is 
usually done, at Bourg d’ Oysans, or Vizille, or at 
some intermediate place in the lower valley of the 
Romanche. In the first case, Caesar would meet 
with the Caturiges before he met with the Garoceli; 
in the latter, afterwards, when he had crossed the 
Col de la Croix de Fer, and entered the valley of the 
Olle, a tributary of the Lower Romanche. 

Let me recapitulate the leading points in the 
argument. Cesar is to start from Ocelum on the 
Dora, 99 m.p. from Embrun, and therefore 28 from 
Susa: he is to take the shortest road (to Lyons): he 
is to pass through Grenoble, and to reach the Vocon- 
tian frontier in seven days from Ocelum: and he is 
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to be opposed, between the Cottian and Vocontian 
frontiers, by Centrones, Garoceli, and Caturiges. These 
conditions seem to me to leave no route for him but 
that of the Mont Cenis and the Col de la Croix de 
Fer, and so on to Grenoble; either (as is most likely) 
by the Col de la Coche, or else by the valleys of the 
Olle and Romanche. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Law no longer extends 
the Centrones into the Maurienne, as he did in the 
map which formed part of his criticism on my first 
work. But he assigns to the Caturiges of Chorges 
and Embrun, like Messrs. W. and C., Briancon and 
the country of the Cottian Quadiates or Quariates ; 
and also removes the Garoceli from the Maurienne 
to the valley of the Clusone. May I be allowed, 
in the interests of geography and humanity, as well 
as in those of the Mont Cenis, to object decidedly to 
Mr. Law’s annihilating every one of the original 
Cottian tribes, and assigning lands to such other 
tribes as he pleases in the territories thus placed at 
his disposal? If the position of the Garocel, who 
were hostile to Ceesar, is to be defined by any Ocelum 
at all, it should be by one beyond the limits of the 
Cottian Land, such as Usseglio or Esseillon; and not 
by Ussolo, Evzilles, or Usseauz, which last Mr. Law 
makes to serve also as the Ocelum from which Ceesar 
started. It is doubtful to whom Usseglo and the 
valleys of the northern Stura belonged, but probably, 
I think, to the Salassi. In addition to instances of 
the old Celtic name for high places found in Gaul 
and Spain, our own island gives us the ancient Uz- 
ellum, Uxella, and Ocelum or Ocellum Promontorium, 
as well as the modern Ochi/] Mountains and Ochiltree, 
‘Higham, Hochheim, Hauteville.’ Uchaf and Isa/f, 
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‘Upper’ and ‘ Lower,’ are common additions to Welsh 
names. 


The route of Plancus from Grenoble to the Verdon 
(B.c. 43). 


There is no difficulty about the march of Plancus, 
of which an account is given in Cicero, Epist. ad Div., 
lib. x., 11, 15, 17, 18, 21, 23. 

After Antony’s defeat at Mutina, he was eventually 
obliged to abandon Italy, and crossed the Maritime 
Alps to Forum Julu (Fréjus). At this time there 
were two Republican armies in Gaul. One, under 
Lepidus, lay at Forum Voconii, which Plancus makes 
to be 24 m.p. from Forum Julii, but the Antonine 
Itinerary, probably more correctly, only 12; so that 
Forum Voconii would be near the modern Le Muy. 

The other Republican army was under Plancus. 
When he heard that Antony was besieging Decimus 
Brutus in Mutina, he had crossed the Rhone into the 
country of the Allobroges with the intention of pass- 
ing the Alps and relieving Brutus; but, hearing of 
the defeat of Antony, he remained among the Allo- 
broges. 

Lepidus now summoned Plancus to join him at 
Forum Voconii; and Plancus, in pursuance of his in- 
structions, throws a bridge (at Grenoble) over the 
Isére, ‘“flumine maximo, quod in finibus est Allo- 
brogum,” and starts with the expectation of reaching 
Forum Voconii in eight days, leaving his bridge 
guarded for the use of Decimus Brutus, whose arrival 
from Italy was expected. 

The distance from Grenoble to Forum Voconii (Le 
Muy) is as follows: 
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Grenoble (Cularo) M. P. 

Gap (Vapincum) . 68 (101 kilométres) 

Sisteron (Segustero) . 33 (Ant. Itin.: modern dist. 32) 
Riez (Reitz) . . 48 (71 kilometres) 

Antes. . . 32 


" . Tab.: ist, 
Forum Voconii (Le Muy) 1 5 Peut. Tab.: modern dist. 47) 


200 


This distance Plancus expected to perform in eight 
days, which would require him to march at the rate 
of 25 m.p. daily. Czesar, as we have seen, fighting 
the greater part of his way, only accomplished 20. 
It is obvious that no longer road, such as that by 
Valence and Die, can be chosen for Plancus, as in 
such a case he could not have expected to reach 
Forum Voconii from Cularo in eight days. 

Meanwhile, Lepidus, being about to revolt from 
the Republic, and join Antony, countermanded his 
directions for the advance of Plancus. Yet Plancus, 
although suspecting Lepidus, did not discontinue his 
march, but continued to advance, and eventually en- 
camped at a distance of 40 m.p. from Antony and 
Lepidus, both at Forum Voconi. Plancus describes 
himself as encamped with a river in his front, and 
the ‘‘Vocontii sub manu, per quorum loca fideliter 
uh pateret iter.” 

As Reii was 49 m.p. from Forum Voconii, the 
river behind which Plancus encamped would have 
been the Verdon. He lay in the country of the 
Albiceci, whom Strabo makes to border on the Vo- 
contii, through whose country Plancus had, as he says, 
a safe retreat (to Cularo). It seems to be inferred 
from this, that the route from Grenoble through Gap 
and Sisteron lay in the Vocontian territory, which 
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amply confirins the eastern extension which I have 
given ty the Voounti. 

On the 24th of May the suspected defection of 
Lepidus ts Autony was completed, and the two 
yenerals mnarched on the same day to encounter 
Plancus, who heard of their approach when they 
were ZY w. bp. off, and therefore after they had marched 
4()— 20, or 20 uw. y. Plancus now begins his retreat, 
in all] probability on the 30th of May ; and terminates 
it on the 4th of June, by crossing the Isére, breaking 
down his bridge, and waiting to be joined by Decimus 
Brutus at ‘ Cularo in finibus Allobrogum,”’ which is the 
suburb of Grenoble, called St. Laurent, on the north 
side of the Isére. The 160 x. P. from the Verdon to 
Grenoble would thus have been accomplished by 
Pluncus in six days. He retreated at the rate of 
20 or 27 Mop. daily. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CONSIDERATION OF TWO ROUTES IN THE PEUTINGERIAN TABLE—~-AND 
OF A PASSAGE IN AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. 


Two routes are found in the Peutingerian Table 
between the route of the Little St. Bernard leading 
from Aosta to Vienne, and the route of the Mont 
Genévre leading from Susa to Arles. Both these 
two intermediate routes are made to branch off from 
the route to Arles on the summit of the Alpis Cottia 
or Mont Genévre; so that the road from Susa into 
Gaul is thus made to split into three distinct roads 
on the summit of that mountain. Of course there 
must be some error here; and when we come to 
consider the two intermediate routes further, we shall 
see that they are represented very erroneously. For, 
if we take the distances marked on them to be correct 
(and we are without the means of suggesting any 
emendations, although it must be admitted that the 
Peutingerian distances frequently are erroneous), Vi- 
enne, to which both of the routes lead, would lie only 
85 m.p. from the Mont Genévre, and Luc only 46; 
which is exactly the modern distance from Luc to 
Gap, a city about 70 m.p. from the summit of the 
Mont Genévre. 

As a first step to the correction of the Table, let 
us try to determine what the lower route marked 
there from the Genévre to Vienne really was. It 
begins thus: 

I 
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In Alpe Cotta M. P. 
(reriinags . ; XIE 
(reminas , . XITII 
Laco ; XVIII 


and then proceeds along the ordinary road by Die and 
Vaierce to Vienne. 

D Acviue, nut bez acquainted with the country, 
mate this route proceed from Brianeon. and cross 
a dithenlt pass more than 1,000 feet high into the 
Val Godemard. fixing the station of Gerains at Jarain, 
and tracing the route thence to Mess, considered to 
be Greming. and soon to Luc. This supposed route 
deserves mention. on account of the high character of 
its proposer as a geographer. though the probability 
of such an hypothesis can hardly now be admitted for 
a moment. I subjoin a comparison of the Peutin- 
gerian distances with the séfraight distances between 
D’ Anville’s stations: the travelling distances between 
them would of necessity be very considerably greater: 


Peut. St. 
dists. dists. 


In Alpe Cottia Briancon, M. P. ML P. 
Gerainas ‘Jarain: . . . XINT | XXXII 
Geminas ‘Jens . . . . XIII XVII 
Luco (Luc; . . . . . XVUI{ XXN 


Another hypothesis for this Peutingerian route is 
given in his Ancient Atlas by Spruner, who makes 
a certain approximation to the truth. According to 
him, the route to Luc branched off from the route 
to Arles, not on the Genévre, but at Chorges. His 
Gerainzee would apparently be S¢. Laurent, and he 
holds with D’ Anville in fixing Gemine at Mens, 
I compare Spruner’s route with that of the Table, as 
I have previously compared D’ Anville’s. 
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Peut. St. 
; dists. dists. 
In Alpe Cottia ( Chorges) M.P. | M.P. 
Gerainas (S¢. Laurent) . . . XIIII XII 
Geminas (Mens) . . . . XIUL | XXIII 
Luco (Luc) . . . . . XVill | XXII 


I may suggest the following as a third hypothesis. 
For the positions of Les Gareins and Luz, see the 
map. 


Peut. St. 

dists. dists. 

In Alpe Cottia (Gap) M.P. | M.P. 
Gerainas (Les Gareins) ; ; XII | XII 
Geminas (Luz) . ; ; . XIII x 
Luco (Luc) . . . . .  -XVUL } XIII 


This looks plausible; but I believe that the nature 
of the country which the route would have to traverse 
between Gap and Luz would render such a line highly 
improbable. The resemblance between the names of 
Geraine and Les Gareins does not, I think, count for 
much, for such names are common. In addition to 
the Jarain of D’ Anville, there is a place called La 
Gareme near Les Gareis, and another called Gareznes 
to the south of Chorges. I derive these names from 
Raymond’s map. It is possible that this rugged 
limestone district was called Geraine, and that the 
name may be equivalent to tpayaves, Tpayeviris, and 
connected with the Welsh garw, gerw, ‘rough.’ 
There is a place called Aspres near Jarain, and two 
more called Aspres and Aspremont between Gap and 
Lue. 

My own solution of the difficulty which the Peu- 
tingerian route presents is this: it was identical, or 
very nearly so, with the regular route between Gap 
and Luc, which would otherwise be wanting in the 
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Table. The following is the comparison of the ancient 
routes and the modern road between Luc and Gap; 
a road rather shorter than that of the Antonine Itine- 
rary, because it avoids the elbow made at Mons 
Scleucus (La Bdtie Mont Saléon), and takes the more 
direct line through Aspres. 





Ant. ItIN. Jgenus. Itm. Pevurt. Tas. Mopsrgn Roap. 
Luco Mu. P.| Tuco mu. P. | Luco u.P. | Luc kilom.| m. P. 
Vologatis ...... 1x 
Cambono ...... VII La Baume......... 23] xvr 
Geminas ....... XVIII 
Monte Seleucl xxvi| Monte Scleuco vir ASPTES ........c008 18 rx 
Daviuno ...... VIII Veynes ..........0. 8 
Gerainas ...... XITII 
Ad Fines ..... . Xu 
Vapinco........XX111| Vapinco (x1., vo tm Alpe Cottia, 
read ...... read Vapinco x111 | Gap ..........cs000 24) xvr 
L LI XLVI XLVI 


I believe the Peutingerian route should be ex- 
plained in this manner, and that at any rate it must 
be considered as having branched off from the route to 
Arles, not on the summit of the Genévre, but at Gap, 
69 or 70 um. P. in measured distance from that moun- 
tain. I now proceed to consider the second of the 
two doubtful routes in the Peutingerian Table. 

This route is commonly supposed to be that which 
leads over the Col du Lautaret from Briancon to 
Grenoble, and so on to Vienne. The chief reason for 
this supposition is, that there are two stations, Culabo 
and Morgimnum, placed 14 M.P. apart, on the route, 
and that these may be probably identified with Gre- 
noble, anciently called Cularo, and with Moirans (on 
the river Morge), 15 m.p. from Grenoble. Against 
this supposition there is the objection, that the Peu- 
tingerian route makes Vienne only 85 m.p. from the 
Genévre, and that the distance from Briancon to 
Vienne by the modern road over the Lautaret is 
about 140 m. Pp. 


' Or change the previous x11 into vir. 
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Again: if we identify Culabo with Grenoble, and 
Morginnum with Moirans, Vienne ought, according 
to the Table, to be 29 m.P. from Moirans, the true 
distance being 65 kilométres= 44 m.p. But this 
objection may be easily obviated. As we have been 
already obliged to unfasten these Peutingerian routes 
at one end, the Mont Genévre, and are compelled 
merely to assume that they branched off somewhere, 
as at Briancon or Gap, from the great road over that 
mountain; so now we must make a similar assump- 
tion, for the second of the Peutingerian routes, with 
respect to its other end at Vienne. This second of 
the two Peutingerian routes lying between the road to 
Arles and the road from the Little St. Bernard to 
Vienne, would have reached, at the distance of 29 
M.P. from Morginnum, not Vienne, but the route 
from the Little St. Bernard to Vienne. Only one 
station, Turecionicum, is placed on the Table between 
Morginnum and Vigenna (Vienne); and the other 
station or stations requisite to complete the route 
must be supplied from the route between Vienne and 
the Little St. Bernard, as all the stations requisite to 
complete the Peutingerian route from Luc to the 
Mont Genévre, namely Gap, Chorges, Embrun, Rama, 
and Briancon, have to be supplied from the route 
between Arles and the Genévre. 

Proceeding on this principle, we shall find that the 
last Peutingerian route from the Genévre to Vienne 
would be identical with one of three roads: the road 
from Gap (69 m.P. from the Alpis Cottia) over the 
Col de St. Guigues to Grenoble and Bourgoin (Ber- 
gusia, 20 u.P. from Vienne), which was the route of 
Plancus; the road from Briangon (6 m.P. from the 
Alpis Cottia) to Grenoble and Bourgoin (20 . p. from 
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Vienne); or the route from Susa (30 u.p. from the 
Alpis Cottia) over the Little Mont Cenis to Maltaverne 
(at or near Wanéuls, 30 wu. Pp. from Vienne), which was 
the route of Hannibal and Artemidorus. I will now 
compare these three routes with the route of the 
Table, giving the supposed positions of the stations on 
the route of the Lautaret as they are usually given, 
and identifying the stations on the route from Gap to 
Vienne, which has never, I think, been suggested as 
the Peutingerian route, in the manner most favourable 
to such an hypothesis. As the distances on the route 
of the Little Mont Cenis are derived from my own 
estimates, I will add an argument in support of their 
general correctness. The distance from Chambéry 
(Lemincum) to Susa, by the high road over the Great 
Mont Cenis, is given at 674 Piedmontese miles = 
1123 u. p., leaving nearly 112 —16 = 96 m. p. between 
Mantala and Segusio. By taking the Little Mont 
Cenis instead of the high road over the Great Mont 
Cenis, about 7 u.P. are saved, which would leave 89 
M.P. from Susa to Maltaverne. St. Jean de Maurienne 
is placed at a distance of 38 Piedmontese miles = 63 
M. P. from Susa by the high road, and would therefore 
be 56 m.P. from Susa by the Little Mont Cenis. 

The following is the comparison of the Peutingerian 
route with the three roads in question : 


1st road. 
Perot, Tas. Cot pE Sr. GuIauEs. 
In Alpe Cottia (Vapinco) M.P.) Gap kilom.| Mm. Pp. 
Stabatione . » VIIT Bratinel ; . 13 VIIII 
Durotinco . ; . Vir | Guinguette de Boyer . 10 VII 
Mellosedo ; . x Corps . . 14 x 
Catoriassium ; Vv . 9 VI 
Culabone . ; . x Grenoble (Culare . 65 | xxxvir 
Morginno . ; » ximr| Moirans . . 22 xv 
Turecionico . » Xu1Ir| Longe Chenal . . 22 XV 
Vigonna (Bergusia) - Xv] Bourgoin . , . 28 XVI 
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All agrees here with the exception of the distance 
between Catorissium and Culabo, where we have 12 
M. P. instead of 37. But I may just notice that the 
Geographer of Ravenna, who is, however, of scarcely 
any authority, inserts a Fines between Catorissium and 
Culabo, and reads: ‘‘Juxta preefatam civitatem Can- 
duribagus (= Catorigomagus, Chorges) est civitas quee 
dicitur Sanatione, Durotingo, Metrozelon, Cantourisa, 
Fines, Curarone, Maurogena, Urdonno, Luco, Bococilon 
(= Dea Vocontiorum, Die), Auguston.” But Fines 
seems the explanation of Culabo, which would be iden- 
tical with the Gaelic culaobh, ‘tergum.” Ifa station 
Fines were to be inserted between Catorissium and 
Culabo, it might be used as evidence in the following 
manner : 








M. P. kilom. | M.P. 
Catorissium (Fines Catorigum et Tricoriorum) v | Quet . 9 VI 
[Fines (Tricoriorum et Vocontiorum) . xxv] | Vizille . 37] xxv 
Culabone (in finibus Allobrogum) . . xr |Grenoble 18] x11 
2nd road. 
Prvt. Tas. Cot pu LAvUTARET. 
In Alpe Cottia (Brigan- Briancon kilom.| M.P. 
tione) M. P. 
Stabatione . . . vir] Le Lauzet. . . 21 XIIII 
Durotinco . . .  vit| La Grave . . . 17 XII 
Mellosedo . . . x | Bourg d’ Oysans . 31 XxI 
Catorissium . . v | Vizille . . . 30 xx 
Culabone . . .  x1z} Grenoble (Cularo) . 18 XII 
Morginno . . . xi11| Motrans . . . 22 xv 
Turecionico . . x111r| Longe Chenal . . 22 XV 
Vigenna (Bergusia) . xv} Bourgom. . . 23 XVI 
LXXXvV CXXV 


1 A word still preserved in the Col de la Cula and the Col de Coulaon 
near the Viso. 
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3rd_ road. 
Prot. Tas. LitttE Mont Cenis. 

In Alpe Cottia(Segusione) M.P. ; Susa M.P. 
Stabatione . . . wir | La Ferriére. . . WIII 
Durotinco . . . vir | Onthe summit . . WII 
Mellosedo . . . x | Bramans . . . x 
Catorissium . . v | Villarodin . . . Vv 
Culabone' . . . xt | Orelle. . . . XIII 
Morginn?®. . . xi | St. Jean de Maurienne x1111 
Turecionico . . Xr | La Chapelle - . Xv 
Vigenna (Mantala) . xv | Maltaverne . . XVI 

LXXXV LXXxIx 


I leave the reader to form his own conclusion from 
these comparisons. My own preference is for the 
route of the Little Mont Cenis, though I admit that 
a good deal may be said for the route of the Col de 
St. Guigues. The route of the Lautaret I think the 
least probable of the three. The distances do not fit; 
the name Catorissium seems to require that the Catu- 
riges of Chorges should be extended to Vizille; and 
we have no record, as we have in the case of the two 
other passes, of any ancient passage by the Lautaret. 


On a passage in Ammianus Marcellinus. 


This author wrote in the latter part of the fourth 
century of our era. In the 10th chapter of the 15th 
book of his history, he gives the following account 
of the passage of the Cottian Alps: 


“In his Alpibus Cottus, quarum initium a Segusione 
est oppido, precelsum erigitur gugum, nulli fere sine discrimine 


! Fines Catorissium (Catorigum) et Medullorum. 

? Written by the Geographer of Ravenna Maurogena. It appears 
from the Appendix to the Works of Gregory of Tours that the ancient 
name of St. Jean de Maurienne, in the Latin of the Merovingian age, was 
Maurigenna, Morigenna, Maurienna, or Morienna. We learn from the 
same authority that it derived the name of St. Jean from a supposed relic 
of St. John the Baptist, which was preserved there, 
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penetrabile. Est enim e Gallits venientibus prona humilitate 
devexum, pendentium saxorum altrinsecus visu terribile, pre- 
sertum verno tempore: cum liquente gelu, nivibusque solutis 
flatu calidiore ventorum, per diruptas utrinque angustias, et 
lacunas pruinarum congerie latebrosas, descendentes cunctan- 
tibus plantis homines et gumenta procidunt et carpenta ; idque 
remedium ad arcendum eaxitium repertum est solum, quod 
pleraque vehicula vastis funibus illigata, pone cohibente 
virorum vel boum nisu valido, vix gressu reptante paullo 
tutius devoluuntur. Et hec, ut diximus, anni verno contin- 
gunt. Hieme vero humus crustata frigoribus, et tanquam 
levigata, ideoque labilis, incessum precipitantem impellit, et 
patule valles per spatia plana glacie perfide vorant nonnun- 
quam transeuntes. Ob que locorum callidi eminentes ligneos 
stilos per cautiora loca defigunt, ut eorum series viatorem 
ducat innoxium: quit st nivibus opertt latuerint, montanis 
defluentibus rivis eversi, agrestibus previis difficile perva- 
duntur. A summitate autem hujus Italicd clivi, planities 
adusque stationem nomine Martis (Oulx) per septem ex- 
tenditur millia: et hinc alia celsitudo erectior, egreque supera- 
bilis, at Matron porrigitur verticem (Mont Genévre), cujus 
vocabulum casus foemine nobilis dedit.* Unde declive qui- 
dem iter, sed expeditius, adusque castellum Virgantiam (Bri- 
angon) patet.” 


The latter part of this passage is easily understood ; 
and the plain, said to be seven m.P. in length, is the 
level valley which extends for nearly that distance 
from Oulx towards Susa. Yet the rest of the descrip- 
tion, which I have marked by italics, would not be 
verified in the narrow valley or ravine, which extends 
from the eastern extremity of the planities to Susa; 
but it would be an accurate picture of the descent 
from the Mont Cenis, while from the summit of the 
Italian declivity of the Cenis another plain of about 
seven M. P. in length extends to the Col of the Little 


1 As in the case of the Plan des Dames on the Bonhomme. 


f 
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Mont Cenis. I am inclined to think that Ammianus 
had received accounts both of the Mont Cenis and the 
Mont Genévre, and confounded the plateau of the 
Mont Cenis with the level valley below Oulx, so as to 
make two passes into one. The error in the Peutin- 
gerian Table is partly of the same nature, and may be 
owing to a similar misconception. The constructor 
of that table seems to have confounded the Alpes 
Cottie with the Alpis Cottia, and thus to have made 
all the Cottian routes meet on the Genévre. For the 
Mons Gaura, though not in the Cottian Land, may be 
considered as belonging to that division of the Alps 
which is called the ‘Cottian,’ rather than to the 
‘(iraian’ or ‘Maritime’ Alps; and the route by the 
Genévre and the Mons Gaura is, in point of fact, 
called in the Antonine Itinerary, [téer a Medtolano 
per Alpes Cottias Viennam. 


APPENDIX. 


1.—On the word ‘ Leucopetron.’ 


EXcEPT in the account of Hannibal’s march through the Alps, 
there is only one passage in Polybius where this word occurs, 
and here it seems nearly equivalent to our English word crag. 
I have given below at length the narrative of Polybius where 
Leucopetron is thus found for the second time, as the account 
helps to shew the nature of mountain warfare, and to illustrate 
the story of the battle fought by Hannibal, when he eventually 
encamped “ near a certain strong Leucopetron,” to protect the 
march of his army. In my Treatise on Hannibal’s Passage 
of the Alps I have identified this Leucopetron with the Rock 
of Baune, a crag about a mile long, and perhaps 500 feet 
high, which completely bars the valley near St. Michel in the 
Maurienne. The Rock of Baune, and the Rock of Esseillon 
(ante, p. 42, note) which strikes the eye of every traveller, are 
the two great Aevxdrrerpa oyupa of that valley. 

The passage in Polybius which I now subjoin is found in 
lib. x. cap. 29, 30, and relates to an expedition of King 
Antiochus. It runs thus: 

‘«‘ Antiochus therefore determined to march into Hyrcania. But when 
he came to Tage, and learned from the inhabitants the difficult nature of 
the country that he would have to pass through till he reached the summit 
of Mount Labus which declines towards Hyrcania, and also the numbers 
of the Barbarians who beset in places the difficult passes (rais 3voxwplas 
avrod), he determined to divide his unencumbered men (7d ray eb(dévwy 
wAj0os), and to distribute them under their leaders, so as to be ready to 
act upon any emergency. In like manner also he arranged the pioneers 
(rods Ae:roupyots), who were to accompany the unencumbered men, and 
prepare any place which these had taken possession of for the passage of 
the phalangites and the baggage-animals. Having thus resolved, he gave 
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the command of the van to Diogenes, placing under him archers and 
slingers, and such of the mountaineers as were able to hurl darts and 
stones: these fought without order, but were of the greatest service in 
the difficult passes, by always being ready for the attack individually when- 
ever the time and place required it. Next in order were placed about two 
thousand Cretans with bucklers, under the command of Polyxenidas the 
Rhodian. Last came those armed with breastplates and with shields, who 
were commanded by Nicomedes the Coan and Nicolaus the Atolian. 

As they proceeded on their march, the ruggedness and narrowness of 
the passes were found to be much greater than the king had anticipated. 
For the whole length of the ascent (ris dvaBdoews) was about three 
hundred stadia; and for the greater part of this distance they were obliged 
to make their way through a deep ravine traversed by a mountain-torrent, 
and where the passage was impeded by trees and by many rocks which had 
fallen into it from the precipices above. These impediments were also 
much increased by the Barbarians: for they made a series of barricades by 
felling the trees, and piled up quantities of great stones, while they them- 
selves remained on the watch, having occupied all along the gorge the 
commanding eminences, where they might likewise be in safety. In this 
manner, had they not committed an oversight, they would have forced 
Antiochus to abandon an attempt which he would have been entirely 
unable to accomplish: for they made their preparations and occupied their 
posts on this supposition, that their enemies would be absolutely obliged 
to effect their ascent through the ravine itself. Yet they did not perceive, 
on the other hand, that it was indeed impossible for the phalanx and the 
baggage to pass in any other manner than they had anticipated, for these 
were unable to gain the slopes of the mountains; whereas an ascent among 
the crags themselves (7 3° a’raéyv Trav Aevxorérpwy dvaBoaAh) was not im- 
practicable for the light-armed and unencumbered. And thus, when the 
first posts of the Barbarians were reached by the troops of Diogenes, who 
were making their ascent outside the ravine (2. e. on the slopes above, not 
in or near the bed of the torrent), the aspect of affairs was changed. For, 
as they saw at once from the nature of the case what was to be done in 
such circumstances, they struck obliquely up the mountains and thus got 
above their enemies, severely galling them by incessant showers of darts 
and close volleys of stones, and harassing them especially with their slings 
from a distance. When they had thus driven the Barbarians away and 
taken possession of their posts, the pioneers had time to clear the obstacles 
in the passage entirely away, and to smooth the road in safety: and this 
was soon done on account of their great number. In this manner, as the 
slingers, the archers, and the dartmen, advanced along the heights dis- 
persedly, but gathering together at times and seizing the commanding 
positions; and as the men with bucklers guarded the march, and advanced 
in regular order and march through the ravine; the barbarians did not 
stay to hold their ground, but all, abandoning their positions, collected on 
the summit of the pass.” 
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The circumstances of Antiochus appear to have been more 
favourable than those of Hannibal. Antiochus anticipated an 
attack on his van, and made preparations to resist it accord- 
ingly. Hannibal expected an attack on his rear, was prepared 
to resist it, and repelled it. But he was also attacked on his 
flank (and I think unexpectedly) in the van; as Antiochus 
would have been, had he not previously dislodged the Bar- 
barians. Both would probably have dislodged the Barbarians 
on the heights in a similar manner, but with a rather different 
result, Antiochus outflanked the Barbarians in their posts, 
getting above them; and thus obliged them to retreat up the 
valley, and not higher up the side of the mountain where the 
contest took place. Hannibal seems to have got in like 
manner above the posts of the Barbarians, but after they had 
left them and retreated higher up the mountain on the side of 
the valley, instead of up the valley itself. Thus the sub- 
sequent operations were different. The light troops of An- 
tiochus proceeded up the valley, along the mountains, con- 
tinually dislodging the Barbarians, and thus protecting their 
own army in the valley below. Hannibal, having the Bar- 
barians partly above him on his flank, and partly behind him 
hanging on his rear, encamped, instead of marching, in a 
kind of semi-circle round the Leucopetron, kept off in this 
manner the Barbarians from the more defenceless part of his 
army, and allowed it to march on ahead. It may be asked, 
why Hannibal did not advance along the flanks of the moun- 
tains, and why the Barbarians did not thus proceed oftener, 
so as to hover over the Carthaginian army, as it marched on 
through the valley. The precipitous character of the Alps 
may have rendered this in general impracticable. 

It may be thought that the Rock of Baune is too near the 
summit of the Little Mont Cenis to mark the limit of Hanni- 
bal’s progress on the fourth night of his march from the town 
of the Allobroges (Allevard). For that rock is about 50 
Roman miles from Allevard, and hardly 35 from the plateau 
of the Little Mont Cenis, which would have been gained on 
the morning of the ninth day. Hannibal would consequently 
have marched to the Rock at the rate of 13 miles a-day, and 
from it to the summit of the pass at not more than 8. But 
several considerations make this difference probable. 
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1. From the Town to the Rock Hannibal’s march was 
not impeded, but facilitated, by the inhabitants, while from 
the Rock to the summit he was subject to repeated attacks. 

2. Up to the Rock of Baune the road lies nearly always 
in an open valley; but from the Rock to the summit the old 
path runs for the most part on the mountain-sides, in con- 
sequence of the valley becoming a ravine except where the 
basins of Modane and Bramans occur. 

3. Jlannibal’s track would most nearly resemble an Al- 
pine footpath of the present day: that is to say, it would be 
comparatively broad, well made, and well defined, in the 
lower part of the valley, but would deteriorate in every 
respect the farther he advanced towards the summit, where 
the snow had most likely begun to fall, and thus to present 
an additional impediment to the advance of the army. 

4, After fighting on the fourth day, and either marching 
or protecting the march during the whole of the fourth night, 
little progress would probably have been made by the Cartha- 
ginians on the fifth day. 

Hannibal’s itinerary during the fifteen days of his march 
from Allevard to Avigliana might be thus conjecturally 
given: 
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1. Allevard to Chamoux . . . 144 
2. Chamoux to La Chapelle . . . 15 
3. La Chapelle to St. Jean de Maurienne ; 143 
4. St. Jean to Rock of Baune . . ; 7 
5. Rock of Baune to Orelle_.. . . 7 
6. Orelle to Modane . ; ; . Of 
7. Modane to Bramans . . 8 
8. Bramans to beginning of plain on summit . 74 
9. On the summit . . . . 3? 
10. Halt on summit continued . . 
11. Summit (middle of plain) to La Ferridre . y ba 


12. Halt to make the path 


1 This allows the battle to commence about mid-day. 

2 Reckoning to the middle of the plain, which is above six Roman miles in 
length from the Col of the Little Mont Cenis to La Grande Croix. 

3 Descent stopped about mid-day by the destruction of the path. 
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DAY M. P. 
13. La Ferriére to Venaus . . . 6! 
14. Venaus to near San Giorio . . . 13 
15. Near San Giorio to Avigliana. . . 14 


For these last two stages the march would have lain 
through an open valley. Deducting the four days of halting, 
namely, the two on the summit, and the two between the 
middle of the 11th and 13th days, the average length of a 
day’s Alpine march would have been about 114 m.p. Poly- 
bius makes it about 13. All but experienced pedestrians are 
liable to overrate distances walked in mountains. 


2.—On the Approach to the Alps by the left bank of the Isére. 


It has been attempted to retaliate upon this route the ob- 
jections brought against the line of approach which the 
Bernardine advocates select for Hannibal, and which makes 
him, instead of following the Isére from its confluence with 
the Rhone, prefer to make a circuit over mountains which 
Polybius describes as almost inaccessible, in order to come 
back to the Isére again. With this view Messrs. W. and C. 
affirm (p. 178): 

1. “There is no road whatever on the left bank of the Isére, and 
such is the nature of the country, that there never could have existed 
any route in that direction.” 

And again, p. 157: 


2. “M. Letronne forgets that Polybius positively states the army to 
have marched these 100 miles through a plain country, év rots émmédos, 
c. 50. Now, such a country, between Valence and Grenoble, it is quite 
impossible to find.” 


And finally, p. 51: 


3. “I (we) apprehend that infinitely greater difficulty (than in crossing 
the Chartreuse mountains) would have been experienced in marching up 
its (the Isére’s) southern bank, as the defiles in the neighbourhood of 


1 Path completed for the elephants in the afternoon, after an enforced halt 
during three days; and the whole army again reunited, the cavalry and baggage- 
animals having passed before. 
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Grenoble are so narrow, and the mountains of Dauphiné plunge so perpen- 
dicularly into the river, that it would be quite impossible to carry cavalry 
and elephants by that line.” 


I shall first answer the first and third of these statements. 

As a carriage-road now exists along the left bank of the 
Istre between Valence and Grenoble, it follows that it cannot 
be true that “there is no road whatever on the left bank of 
the Isére,” or that “such is the nature of the country, that 
there never could have existed any route in that direction.” 
This carriage-road is, however, in its present state, of late 
construction; though there always appears, as far as is 
known, to have been a road here. I shall indeed be able to 
prove that there was a road practicable for armies along the 
left bank of the Isére as far back as three centuries ago. 
This will appear from the account given by M. Pilot of the 
local religious wars in his History of Grenoble (pp. 148—187), 
from which I have derived the statements which follow. As 
I have put the names of the places on the left bank of the 
Tsére in italics, they may be at once recognised, and referred — 
to upon the map. 


April 25, 1562. The lieutenant-general of Dauphiné, Pardaillan, is 
murdered at Valence by the Huguenots, under their leader, Des Adrets. 
(Valence appears throughout these wars to have been the Huguenot head- 
quarters.) 

May 11. Des Adrets enters Grenoble, and carries off cannon thence 
to Valence. 

The Catholic leader, Maugiron, takes possession of Grenoble, and 
leaves the Baron of Sassenage in possession of it. 

Des Adrets takes St. Marcellin, and enters Grenoble, June 26. He 
returns to Lower (7.¢e. West) Dauphiné, leaving Lacoche at Grenoble. 

Lacoche is besieged at Grenoble by the Baron of Sassenage. A body 
of 700 foot and 80 horse march under Furmeyer to relieve him. They 
arrive at Noyarey. It appears from Videl’s Life of Lesdiguiéres (p. 18, 
ed. 1650) that Furmeyer started from Valence: 

“Furmeyer, qu'un nouveau dessein avoit amené prés de Valence 
s’avance & Sassenage, &c.” 

Furmeyer defeats the Baron on the Drac, and relieves Grenoble. 

Dec. The Huguenots, with Des Adrets, assemble the Provincial 
States at Montélimar. A general impost for the war is decreed, and it is 
resolved to establish a council for the province at Valence. 

Crussol succeeds Des Adrets in the chief command of the Huguenots, 
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Feb. 28, 1563. The Catholics under Maugiron besiege Grenoble. 
Crussol marches to its relief. 

Maugiron hears that Crussol has arrived at St. Quentin. He raises 
the siege, March 3. Crussol enters Grenoble. 

March 19. General peace. Crussol convokes at Valence a council for 
the 20th of April. 

1566. The Catholics under Gordes in possession of Grenoble. 

Nov. 13. Gordes takes Vienne. He then attacks St. Marcellin, but 
retires at the approach of Mouvans and Crussol. 

Crussol intends to march upon Grenoble, but, having no siege-artillery, 
only advances as far as Sf. Quentin, which he takes. 

Jan. 1, 1567. The Catholics attack St. Quentin, which surrenders. 
It is retaken by the Huguenots on the 17th or 18th of February. 

March 23. General peace. Gordes dismantles St. Quentin. 

March 1580. The Catholic general, Maugiron, besieges Moirans. 
The Huguenot Lesdiguiéres marches to relieve it. He is about to cross 
the Isére at Vewrey, when he hears of the fall of Moirans. He neverthe- 
less forces the Catholic army to retire from the country, which he lays 
waste. He then returns by the way he came (retourna sur ses pas), with- 
drawing the detachments he had posted at Tullins, St. Quentin, and 
Iseron, in order to protect his retreat. 


Another passage, from Videl’s Life of Lesdiguieres (p. 78), 
may be added: 


1580. Le Duc (de Mayenne) voyant Tallard avitaillé, part de Valence, 
une nuict; remonte le long de l’Isére, du costé de Beauvoir, petite ville, 
foible de murailles et de garnison: et..... la fait investir par quatre 
mille hommes. 


It will be seen from these passages that we have abundant 
proof of the existence of a road by which an army could pass, 
three centuries ago, along the left bank of the Isére from 
Valence to Grenoble. We trace it from Valence to Beauvoir 
(28 miles); and thence from Jseron (3) through St. Quentin 
(13), Veurey (5), Noyarey (3), and Sassenage (4), to Grenoble 
(4). This may be a sufficient answer to objections 1 and 3. 
I now proceed to meet objection 2, “that it is impossible to 
find between Valence and Grenoble a country which might 
be described as plain, érimeda.”’ The only difficulty in this 
matter is to find an account of the country sufficiently 
particular to notice the fact: but fortunately such an account 
does exist. 

K 
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There has been published by M. Antonin Macé of Grenoble 
an interesting work on Dauphiné, containing a very full de- 
scription of his native country.’ It is a translation of part of 
a History of the Allobroges by one Aymar du Rivail, who 
died about the year 1560. He was probably a native of 
St. Marcellin, and certainly studied at Romans; and his book 
shews him to speak from personal knowledge as to the nature 
of the country in question. He says (p. 180): 


“Dans la plaine des Voconces qui touche & |’ Isére on trouve Saint- 
Nazaire, célébre par un pont solide et étroit sur la Bourne; Saint Jean; 
Pont-en-Royans ; Saint Just, remarquable par une abbaye construite par 
le dauphin Humbert; Beauvoir, maison considérable des dauphins, comme 
l’ étendue de ses ruines suffit pour le prouver. A peu de distance de 1a, 
les dauphins possédaient et se réservaient pour la chasse la belle forét 
de Claye. On trouve ensuite Iseron, Cognin, Armieu, Saint-Quentin et 
Sassenage. Au-dessus de cette plaine on monte dans les montagnes des 
Voconces, dont les trois premiéres sont appelées Autrans, Méaudre et 
Lans, du nom des villages qu'on y trouve.” 


It thus appears that the country on the left bank of the 
Istre between St. Nazaire and Grenoble may be described 
as a plain.” As to the part which lies between Valence and 
St. Nazaire, I doubt whether any one would deny its claim 
to be so called. Instead therefore of “ mountains plunging 
perpendicularly into the Isére,” we find that there is actually 
a plain, though it is a narrow one, along the river-side, with 
a number of towns and villages; and so far from a road being 
non-existent and impossible, it appears that there has always 
been one, as far as can be known. With respect to the part 
of the Grésivaudan which lies above Grenoble I need say 


1M. Macé, in an appendix relating to Hannibal’s passage of the Alps, 
notices the objection I have just been considering against the supposition of the 
march along the left bank of the Isére to Grenoble. He says in conclusion: 
** Cette objection si formidable, tirée d’une connaissance superficielle des lieux, 
tombe d’elle-méme quand on a un peu plus sérieusement étudié les localités.”’ 
I might perhaps have rested my case upon this testimony of a native of the 
country; but the historical evidence of M. Pilot seemed less open to cavil. 

3 I may refer those who are unacquainted with the country to Mr. Allom’s 
‘France Illustrated (1. 39, 72: 1. 29).’ It will be at once perceptible that the 
left bank of the Isére is a plain, though, like the cultivation in the Maurienne 
(ante, p. 40), it entirely eluded the sight of Messrs. W. and C., when they visited 
the Alps, in emulation of Polybins, yvdcews evexa nad Oas.- 
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nothing, for Messrs. W. and C. have described it (p. 158) as 
“a valley so rich, and so broad and magnificent, that if 
Hannibal had once arrived in it, he could never have aban- 
doned it.” I do not however perceive the necessity of this 
last conclusion, nor yet of what follows: “so that, if his 
original intention had been to march along the Isére, it is 
also clear that it was equally his intention to go by the Little 
St. Bernard.” 

We have evidence of the existence of an ancient road 
between Grenoble and Aiguebelle nearly in the line that 
I have marked out for Hannibal to the entrance of the 
Maurienne. Albanis de Beaumont, in his Alpes Grecques 
et Cottiennes (11. 595), speaks of La Rochette, once a consider- 
able town, as lying on a Roman road from Aiguebelle to 
Vienne; and Grillet (s. v. Montmayeur) is yet more precise: 
 J’oubliai de dire que sur le coteau ot sont situées les 
tours de Montmayeur, existait une voie Romaine qui con- 
duisait de Maurienne 4 Grenoble. Au mois d’Avril de 1’an 
1684, on en découvrit des vestiges trés-considérables, lors- 
qu’on fut obligé de la réparer, occasion du mariage de Victor- 
Amé II. avec Anne-Marie, fille de Philippe Duc d’ Orléans: 
toute la cour de Turin, qui était venue recevoir la princesse 
aux frontitres du Dauphiné, traversa l’ancienne voie Romaine 
de Montmayeur pour se rendre 4 Aiguebelle.” 

No real objection to the route along the left bank of the 
Tstre as the line of the Carthaginian march is derived from 
the fact, that Hannibal, for special reasons, entered the 
‘Island,’ the district enclosed by the Rhone, the Isére, and 
the Chartreuse mountains. For, after the transactions in the 
Island are concluded, the march is resumed from the con- 
fluence of the Rhone and Isére (see my “summaries,” ante, 
pp. 21, 22), the point from which the 800 stadia to the com- 
mencement of the Alpine ascent are reckoned in any case. 
The route whose length Polybius measures from New Car- 
thage to the edge of the Italian plain, and which he makes 
Hannibal to follow, is the actual road or pathway itself, with- 
out reference to any divergences from it. Thus, from the 
Ebro to the Pyrenees (Emporium), Polybius measures the 
length of Hannibal’s march by the length of the coast road, 
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1600 stadia (111. 39). But it is not likely that the Cartha- 
ginians never diverged from it, for we find from the narrative 
(111. 35) that Hannibal overthrew on his march the Llergetes, 
the Bargusii, the A®renosti, and the Andosini, taking many 
of their cities, and completely subduing them. Military 
history would supply many similar instances. Hannibal's 
road need not have entered the Island, though he did so with 
some of his forces. 

Those who take Hannibal through the Island and over 
the Mont du Chat make strange confusion with the Allobroges. 
According to Polybius, the people of the Island, whom he 
leaves unnamed but who may be spoken of as the ‘ Islanders,’ 
were friendly to Hannibal and guarded his rear against the 
Allobroges while he was in the level country. According to 
Livy, the Islanders were Allobroges, and protected Hannibal 
against a people whose name is not given. Messrs. W. and 
C. unite these irreconcilable accounts, and make the Allobroges 
to be both the friends and enemies of Hannibal. Thus the 
chief of the Island becomes “the prince of the Allobroges,” 
and only protects the Carthaginians “ while they are marching 
through his territories” (p. 155, note). Yet the Islanders, 
after having guarded Hannibal’s rear against the Allobroges, 
return to their own country (eis rv olxeiay airn\Adryncav). 
It is clear from the whole narrative that the Allobroges of 
Polybius did not live in the Island, even though Messrs. W. 
and C. argue (p.177): “If it (the Island) were not then 
occupied by the Allobroges, who were no small and obscure 
tribe whose territory could with difficulty be traced, we have 
a right to be told by what other Gallic clan it was held.” 
This right is disputable; but the question might probably be 
answered, had Dion Cassius given us the name of the people 
who were expelled from Vienne by the Allobroges (KLV1. 50). 
And if the Allobroges of Hannibal be deprived of the Island, 
but allowed to possess the north-western half of Savoy, with 
Geneva, the Bugey, the Chartreuse mountains, and the Vale 
of Grésivaudan, they would still hold a territory making a 
sufficient figure on the map. It would be about 100 miles in 
length, and 50 in mean breadth. 
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3.—On the Route across the Plateau of the Inttle Mont Cents. 


I will first explain from what source my plan of the plateau 
of the Mont Cenis has been obtained. 

It is derived from a model of the Mont Cenis, exhibited in 
the French Department at South Kensington in 1862, and of 
which I procured a photograph from the exhibitor, The 
model itself, as I afterwards found, would have been con- 
structed from a plan nivelé of the Mont Cenis, one sheet of 
which is in the British Museum. This plan nivelé seems to 
have been made under Napoleon I., for in it the artificial cut 
for the river Cenise to the west of La Grande Croix, which 
was excavated in 1814, does not appear. I have, however, 
inserted it. Parallels of altitude, at distances of 20 méitres, 
or 65.6 English feet, were given on the model, in addition to 
the heights of several particular points. The height of the 
pass of the Great Mont Cenis, for instance, was given at 2099 
métres = 6885 feet, which is about 100 feet higher than the 
most usual modern estimate. The Guide & Suse et au 
passage du Grand Mont Cenrs (Susa, 1830) gives it at 
2100.51 meétres. 

By the aid of this plan we may trace Hannibal completely 
across the plateau. Within a short distance of its western 
extremity he would arrive at the Col, or highest point of the 
passage. This Col lies between the parallels of 2180 and 
2200 métres, and may thus be taken at 2190 métres = 7183 
feet, of elevation. The path now lies for about 34 miles over 
the plateau of the Little Mont Cenis, till it reaches, near some 
scattered buildings called Les Rivers, the parallel of 2000 
métres, or 6560 feet. Here it is about 200 feet above the 
lake, and has descended about 600 in the course of 34 miles. 
Between Les Rivers and La Grande Croiz, which is the 
point for which the path has to make, a range of heights 
intervenes, extending nearly southward from the lake for 
about 2 miles, and divided into the hills called La Montata, 
Le Crain, La Montagne du Beet, and La Hauteur du Combet. 
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The highest of these, the Jfontagne du Beet, has 2120.61 
metres = 6956 feet of elevation, and is therefore about 600 
feet above the lake, and rather more than 200 below the Col 
of the Little Mont Cenis. Between this range of hills and 
the mountains intervenes a small valley called (at least in 
part) Za Combe, and through this lies the shortest path to 
La Grande Croix. At the distance of about 14 miles from 
Les Rivers it crosses the range of hills by a depression between 
the Montagne du Beet and the Hauteur du Combet. The 
elevation of this Col is given in my photograph at 2027 
metres, but in the Plan Nivelé (which is to be followed) at 
2037.14 metres = 6682 feet. The path has thus ascended 
for about 120 feet in the 14 miles from Les Rivers. Another 
mile, with a descent of about 470 feet, brings the traveller 
to La Cfrande Croix on the edge of the plateau of the Great 
Mont Cenis, and at the commencement of the abrupt descent 
into Italy. 

Southward from the depression, just noticed, in the hilly 
range, the long ridge of the Hauteur du Combet extends for 
nearly three-quarters of a mile, till its sonthern extremity, 
rising 1000 feet above the plain of St. Nicholas, forms part 
of the range of cliffs which bear up the plateau of the Mont 
Cenis. It is from this Hauteur du Combet, “promontorio . 
quodam, unde longe ac late prospectus erat” (Livy), that the 
plains of Italy and the Apennines are to be seen." And 
there is no difficulty in reaching its summit from the Little 
Mont Cenis. From the depression in the range of hills 
(6682 feet) a walk of a quarter-of-a-mile, with an ascent of 
6827 — 6682, or of about 150 feet, will lead to its northern 
summit, and to the “ prospect of Italy” (Polybius) ; though 
the plains and the Apennines are better seen from its southern 
summit (6901 feet), nearly half-a-mile further on, and 75 feet 
higher. | 

Considering that in the case of Hannibal about 35,000 
men would be encamped on the plateau for two days, there 


1 T think it is the lowest point on the plateau from which they are visible, 
but I cannot pronounce with certainty against the Montagne du T&égraphe 
(6639 feet), which forms the southern extremity of the plateau of the Great 
Mont Cenis. My experience was not gained in very favourable weather. 
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is no improbability in supposing that some of them may have 
reached the Hauteur du Combet in that time. But yet it is 
very possible that the army as a body, who would have en- 
camped for the most part on the plateau of the Little Mont 
Cenis, between the Col and the lake, may have been ignorant, 
during the first day of their halt on the summit of the 
mountain, that Italy could be seen. And the possibility of 
this ignorance seems to me, from the account of Polybius, to 
be almost as essential a point as that the view of Italy should 
be attainable. For it was on the second day of their halt 
that Hannibal, finding the prospect of Italy (€vdpyesa rijs 
"Iradlas: cf. iii. 111) to be the only thing that could raise 
the spirits of his dejected followers, pointed out to them the 
plains of the Po, and indicated to them the position of Rome. 
I find little or no difficulty in this latter expression.. ‘ Behind 
those mountains lies Rome,” Hannibal might have said to his 
soldiers, pointing to the chain of the Apennines, which rose 
at. a distance of 100 miles from their point of view. This 
view of Italy would have been to the Carthaginians what the 
sight of the Euxine was to the Greeks in the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand. A partly similar évdpyera ris ‘Itadlas is 
described by Alison in his account of Napoleon’s first Italian 
campaign, where the march of the French westward from 
Savona and Monte Notte is related, until they arrived on the 
crest of the Monte Zemolo: 

‘From thence the eye could discover the immense and 
fertile plains of Piedmont. ‘The Po, the Tanaro, the Stura, 
and a multitude of smaller streams, were descried (?) in the 
distance at the foot of the mountains; beyond them the blue 
plains of Italy bounded the horizon ;’”—not so: the Alps 
bound the horizon, and the Po and Stura are zn the plain, 
which shews itself towards the west and north-west ;—“ while 
a glittering semicircle of snow and ice, of a prodigious eleva- 
tion, seemed to inclose within its mighty walls the promised 
land. A sublime spectacle met the troops when they arrived 
on this elevated point; and the soldiers, exhausted with 
fatigue, and overwhelmed by the grandeur of the sight, 
paused and gazed on the plains beneath. Those gigantic 
barriers, which nature had rendered so formidable, and on 
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which art had lavished its treasures, had fallen as if by en- 
chantment. ‘ Hannibal,’ said Napoleon, fixing his eyes on 
the mountains, ‘forced the Alps, but we have turned them.’” 
Having followed the steps of Napoleon as well as those of 
Hannibal, I venture to point out where the description of our 
eloquent historian of the French Revolution is inaccurate. 

The pass of the Monte Zemolo, which is situated between 
the valleys of the Tanaro and the Bormida, is probably about 
2500 feet high. Besides a view of the Mediterranean and 
the Eastern Riviera, which are seen nearly to the E. over the 
Col de Cadibona (1600 feet) leading down to Savona, the 
Monte Zemolo commands a prospect of the Alpine chain for 
a length of nearly 200 miles, as the mountains rise either 
from the plain on the W. and N.W., or above the Montferrat 
hills which extend northward from Monte Zemolo to the Po 
over a space about 50 miles in length. In the centre of this 
semicircle of Alps may be discerned the gap which forms the 
pass of the Mont Cenis, though partly intercepted by the 
lateral ridge which stands to the S. of the valley of Susa. 
Napoleon might almost have seen the spot from which Han- 
nibal and the Carthaginians looked down upon Italy two 
thousand years before. 


THE END. 
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ligion regarded Practically, Intellectually, and Devotionally. In Three 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By Harvey 
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The Ministry of Christ in the Church of England. 
Four Sermons Preached before the University of Cambridge. I.—The 
Minister called. II.—The Minister as Prophet. IIJ.—The Minister as 
Priest. IV.—The Minister Tried and Comforted. By H. Goopwin, 
D.D., Dean of Ely. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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By Cuaries Harpwicx, B.D., late Archdeacon of Ely. Second Edition, 
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HUMPHRY’s (Rev. W. G.) Historical and Explanatory 
Treatise on the Book of Common Prayer. By W.G. Humpury, B.D., 
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enlarged, Small post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


KENT’s Commentary on International Law. Revised, with 
notes and Cases brought down to the present year. Edited by J. T. 
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LAMB (Rev. Joun). The Seven Words Spoken Against the 
Lord Jesus: or, an Investigation of the Motives which led His Con- 
temporaries to reject Him. Being the Hulsean Lectures for the year 
1860. By Joun Lams, M.A., Senior Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, and Minister of 8. Edward’s, Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
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‘ Eleven Plates and Maps. By CotoneL Leake, Vice-President of the 
Royal Society of Literature, of the Royal Geographical Society, &c. 
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Travels'in Northern Greece. Four vols., 8vo. with 


Ten Maps and Forty-four Plates of Inscriptions. By CoLonEeL LEsxE. 
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Peloponnesiaca, a Supplement to Travels in the 
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On Some Disputed Questions in Geography, with 
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Numismata Hellenica, with Supplement and Appen- 
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LEAPINGWELL’s (Dr. G.) Manual of the Roman Civil Law, 


arranged according to the Syllabus of Dr. Hatirrax. By G. LEAPING- 
WELL, LL.D. Designed for the use of Students in the Universities and 
Inns of Court. 8vo. 128. 


LEATHES (Stantey). The Birthday of Christ, its Preparation, 


Message, and Witness. Three Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge, in December, 1865. By StTanutey Leataes, M.A.,, 
Preacher and Assistant Minister, St. James’s, Piccadilly, Professor of 
Hebrew, King’s College, London. Fcap. 8vo. . 


LIVINGSTONE’s (Dr.) Cambridge Lectures. With a Pre- 
fatory Letter by the Rev. Professor Sepewicx, M.A., F.R.8., &c., 
Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited, with Introduction, 
Life of Dr. Livinaetonsg, Notes and Appendix, by the Rev. W. Mong, 
M.A., F.R.A.S., &c., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With a Portrait 
and Map, also a larger Map, by Arrowsmith, granted especially for 
this work by the President and Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MACKENZIE (Brsnor), Memoir of the late. By the Dean 


or Ety. With Maps, Illustrations, and an Engraved Portrait from 
a painting by G. Ricomonp. Dedicated by permission to the Lord 
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The Large Paper Edition may still be had, price 10s. 6d. 


MAIN’s (Rev. R.) Twelve Sermons preached on Various 
Occasions at the Church of St. Mary, Greenwich. By.R. Main, M.A., 
Radcliffe Observer at Oxford. 12mo. 5s. 
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MASKEW’s (Rev. T. R.) Annotations on the Acts of the 
Apostles. Original and selected. Designed principally for the use of 
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&c., with College and Senate-House Examination Papers. By the 
Rev. T. R. Maskew, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. 12mo. 5s. 


MILL’s (Rev. Dr.) Observations on the attempted Application 
of Pantheistic Principles to the Theory and Historic Criticism of the 
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notes and additions. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. B. Wess, 
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——_—— Lectures on the Catechism. Delivered in the Parish 
Church of Brasted, in the Diocese of Canterbury. By W. H. M111, 
D.D. Edited by the Rev. B. Wess, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 63. 6d. 


Sermons preached in Lent 1845, and on several former 
occasions, before the University of Cambridge. By W. H. Mitz, D.D. 
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Four Sermons preached before the University on the 
Fifth of November and the three Sundays preceding Advent, in the 
year 1848. By W. H. Mitt, D.D. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


——— An Analysis of the Exposition of the Creed, written 
by the Right Reverend Father in God, J. PEARSON, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Chester. Compiled, with some additional matter occasionally 
interspersed, for the use of Students of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 
By W. H. Mua, D.D. Third Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 65s. 


MISSION LIFE among the Zulu-Kafirs. Memorials of 
HENRIETTA, Wife of the Rev. R. Robertson. Compiled chiefly from 
Letters and Journals written to the late Bishop Maekenzie and his 
Sisters. Edited by ANNE MACKENZIE. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MORRIS’ (Joux) Words of Comfort for the Wayfarer, the 
Weary, the Sick, and the Aged. Taken from the Writings of the Wise 
and Good. With an Introduction, by Joun Morris. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


NEALE’s (Rev. J. M.) Seatonian Poems. By the Rev. J. M. 
NeEatr, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


NEWTON (Siz Isaac) and Professor Cotes, Correspondence 
of, including Letters of other Eminent Men, now first published from 
the originals in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge; together 
with an Appendix containing other unpublished Letters and Papers by 
Newton ; with Notes, Synoptical View of the Philosopher’s Life, and 
a variety of details illustrative of his history. Edited by the Rev. J. 
EpLeston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. 
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PEARSON’s (Rev. J. B.) The Divine Personality, being a 
Consideration of the Arguments to prove that the Author of Nature is 
a Being endued with liberty and choice. The Burney Prize Essay for 
1864. By J. B. Pearson, B.A, Scholar of St. John’s College, and 
Curate of St. Michael’s Church, Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. 6d. : 


PEROWNE (Rev. E. H.) The Godhead of Jesus; being the 


Hulsean Lectures for 1866; to which are added Two Sermons preached 
before the University, of Cambridge on Good Friday and Easter Day, 
1866. By the Rev. E. Perowne, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Hulsean Lecturer, formerly one of her Majesty’s 
Preachers at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 8vo. 5s, 


PIEROTTI’s (Enmete) Jerusalem Explored : being a Descrip- 
tion of the Ancient and Modern City, with upwards of One Hundred 
Illustrations, consisting of Views, Ground-plans, and Sections. By 
ERMETE PrEeRoTTI, Doctor of Mathematics, Captain of the Corps of 
Engineers in the army of Sardinia, Architect-Engineer to his Excellency 
Sooraya Pasha of Jerusalem, and Architect of the Holy Land. 2 vols. 
imperial 4to. . 52. 5s. ° 


The Customs and Traditions of Palestine Com- 
pared with the Bible, from Observations made during a Residence of 
Eight Years. By Dr. Ermetre Prerotri, Author of ‘“ Jerusalem 
Explored.”” 8vo. 9s. 


PHILLIPS’ (Rev. Gro.) Short Sermons on Old Testament 


Messianic Texts; preached in the Chapel of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
By the Rev. Gzo. Patties, D.D., President of the College. 8vo. 5s, 


PSALTER (The) or Psalms of David in English Verse. With 
Preface and Notes. By a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
Dedicated by permission to the Lord Bishop of Ely, and the Reverend 
the Professors of Divinity in that University. 5s. 


ROMILLY’s (Rev. J.) Graduati Cantabrigienses: sive Cata- 
logus exhibens nomina eorum quos ab anno academico admissionum 
1760 usque ad decimum diem Octr. 1856. Gradu quocunque ornavit 
Academia Cantabrigienses, e libris subscriptionum desumptus. Cura 
Hl . RomItty, A.M., Coll. 8S. Trin. Socii atque Academica Registrarii. 
vo. 10s. 


SCHOLEFIELD’s (Pror.) Hints for some Improvements 


in the Authorised Version of the New Testament. By the late J. 
SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


SCRIVENER’s (F. H.) Plain Introduction to the Criticism of 
the New Testament. With 40 Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. 
For the Use of Biblical Students. By F. H. Scrivener, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 15s. 


Codex Beze Cantabrigiensis. Edited, with 


Frolegomena, Notes, and Facsimiles. By F. H. Scrivenrzr, M.A. 4to. 
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SCRIVENER’s (F. H.) A Full Collation of the Codex Sinai- 
ticus with the Received Text of the New Testament; to which is 
refixed a Critical Introduction. By F. H. Scrivener, M.A. Fcap. 
vo. 58. 


‘‘Mr. Scrivener has now placed the results of Tischendorf’s discovery 
within the reach of all in a charming little volume, which ought to 
form a companion to the Greek Testament in the Library of every 
Biblical student.”’— Reader. 


An Exact Transcript of the Coprx AUGIENSIS, 
Greeco-Latina Manuscript in Uncial Letters of 8. Paul’s Epistles, pre- 
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added a Full Collation of Fifty Manuscripts containing various portions 
of the Greek New Testament deposited in English Libraries: with 
a full Critical Introduction. By F. H. Scrivener, M.A. Royal 8vo. 


The Critical INTRODUCTION is issued separately, price 5s. 


Novum Testamentum Grecum, Textus Stepha- 
nici, 1550. Accedunt varie lectiones editionem Bezm, Elzeviri, Lach- 
manni, Tischendorfit, et Tregellesii. Curante F. H. ScrivENER, M.A. 
16mo. 4s, 6d, 


An Edition on Writing-paper for Notes. 4to. half-bound. 12s. 


SELWYN’s (Proressor) Excerpta ex reliquiis Versionum, 
Aquilsee, Symmachi, Theodotionis, a Montefalconio aliisque collecta. 
Genesis, Edidit Guu. SeLwyn, 8.T.B. 8vo. 1s. 


Note Critica in Versionem Septuagintaviralem. 
Exopvs, Cap. I.—XXIV. Curante Gut. Senwrn, 8.T.B. 8vo. $s. 6d. 


Notz Critica in Versionem Septuagintaviralem. 
Liber NumERoRUmM. Curante GuL. Sztwyn, 8.T.B.. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Notz Criticee in Versionem Septuagintaviralem. 
Liber DEUTERONOMII. Curante GuL. SELWyN, S.T.B. 8vo. 48. 6d. 
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Gut. SzeLtwyn, S.T.B. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


—_____—— Testimonia Patrum in Veteres Interpretes, Sept- 
uaginta, Aquilam, Symmachum, Theodotionem, a Montefalconio aliis- 
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Hore Hebraice. Critical and Expository Ob- 
servations on the Prophecy of Messiah in Isaiah, Chapter IX., and on 
other Passages of Holy Scripture. By W. SeLwrn, D.D., Lady Mar- 
garet’s Reader in Theology. Revised Edition, with Continuation. 8s. 


Waterloo. A Lay of Jubilee for June 18, a.p. 
1815. Second Edition, 38. 
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755, Fep. 4to. 2s. 
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